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Three Numbers of the LITERARY TIMES may be sent 
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On Wednesday, March 25th, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with illustrations, price 26s., 


HE. POLISH CAPTIVITY, an account 
of the present position and prospects of the Poles in 
the Kingdom of Poland, and in the Polish provinces of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDs, 
author of ‘ Russians at Home.’ 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W.- 





READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


) R. HAIN FRISWELL’S NEW NOVEL, 

‘A DAUGHTER OF EVE.’ Two Volumes &vo., 21s. 

‘This novel shows marks of unquestionable cleverness 
and vigour.’—Spectator. 

‘A clever novel, with capital characters.’— The Press. 

* A good story out of the common.’—Globve. 

‘Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight, and sparingly 
used pathos.’—Morning Post. 

London: RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





FRENCH CONDENSED.—Sixth edition, 1s. 
RENCH PRONOUNCED. Selt-'Tuition 
Helps. By A. ALBrres, LL.B., Edgbaston School. 
‘Very efficient.’—Aris’s. 2. A Start in French, ls. ¢ 
French Measures, Is. LL. DELAY, No. 11, Hagley Road, Bir- 
mingham. (Order or stamps.) 





Demy 8vo. 932 pp. 7s. 

“ -“4T ‘ . als 7 
SWEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New 
Church, With Indexes. A complete body of Divinity, 
harmonising Scripture and Reason. Lists of Swedenborg’s 
works may be had on applicalion. C. P. ALVEy, 36, Blooms- 

bury Street, London, W.C. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assurance. 

This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to the 
intending Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 PER CENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to the As- 
sured. 

One-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remain 
as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for the whole 
duration of life. 





PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCTETY, 
The Accumulations exceed . ° + £2,000,000 
The Amount Assured is upwards of 5,570 465 
Capital in hand . . 2,027,805 


Annual Income exceeds " . . 240,000 
2,112,5122. have been paid to the representatives of de- 
ceased members during the last TEN Years. 
For further information and Prospectus apply at the 
Society’s Office, Surrey Street, Norwich ; Crescent, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





NOTICE.—THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ NEW NOVEL, 
NO NAME, IS READY THIS DAY, AND MAY BE OBTAINED AT ALL 
LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


‘Mr. Collins’ “ No Name” displays a higher ability and attains higher excellence than he has in his former novels. 
None have been more carefully written than the present.’— Times. 


y ” aes er ; " ag ee sities 
‘No Name” creates and maintains as deep and vivid an interest as the “ Woman in White,” whilst it is a truer 


and finer work of art.’— Morning Post, 


‘ By his preeminent and commanding quality of construction,—in which Mr. Wilkie Collins has no living rival,—his 
present work is destined to survive the fury of its first success.’ — Daily News. 


* Higher praise we know not how to give.’— Daily Telegraph. 
The Cheap Uniform Edition of Mr. Cotzins’ previous Novels may now be obtained at ull Booksclle r 
illustrated with a Steel Engraving, by Jounx Guwers, and handsomely bound, viz.: 


3. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 6s. 
4, THE DEAD SECRET. 


1. ANTONINA. | ds. 
2. HIDE AND SEEK. ds. 


ALSO, by the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ My Nove’? &¢., now ready, the Seventh Thousand, in one volume, 
printed on tonel paper, handsomely bound, bevelled boards, price 7s, 64., 

A STRANGE STORY, — an entirve’y New Edit‘on, revised throughout. 

Photograph of the Autho-, hy Mays.1, as Frontisvicce; and a Vignette ox Steel, froma design by | \ 


JOHN GILBERT, 


‘ But the greatest of all these succes e: is “‘ A Strange Stor,.” 
of science and long results 0° time,” as rscorde1 by Sir E. P. Lytton.’ 


3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


5, BASIL. ds, 
6. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. is. 


ds. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
March, 1865, 


MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT'S 
® PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES ; 
with an INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF 
HIS CHARACTER, 10th Thousand, Portrait.  &vo. 
10s, 6d, 


II. 
ERMONS IN THE EAST, preached 
during the: Tour of H.R.W. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, with Novices of some of the LOCALIriEs visited. 
By CANON STANLEY, 8vO, 98, 


IIT. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN FROM 


GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES; with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir 


Illustrations. S8vo, lds, 


IV. 
HE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR 
HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART., G.C.B., &e. From 


his Notes, Conversations, ayd Correspondence, By 5. W. 
Fu.iom. Portrait. 8vo. 15s, 


CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S, 


Vv. 
YALERMO AND NAPLES, during the 
Italian Revolution, with Notices of GARIBALDI, 
Francis I1., and Vicron EMMANUEL. By Admiral Sir 
RopNry Munpy, K.C.B, Post 8vo, 12s, 


VI. 
YEDO AND PEKING; a Narrative of 
a Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China; with 
Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, 
and other Things met with by the Way. By Ronerr Fou- 
TUNE. Illustrations. 8vo. 
Vil. 
ME MOIR of CHARLES JAMES 
i BLOMFIELD, D.D., Bishop of London, With 
Selections from his Correspondence. By Rev. ALFRED 
BLOMFIELD, M.A, Portrait. 2 vols. post Svo. (At 
Easter). 
VIII. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR 
STEPPES AND OF THEIR INHABITANTS 
Chiefly extracted from Letters addressed to Friends, 
Mrs. ATKINSON. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s, 


By 


IX. 
\ ISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited 


by Earl Sranuore. Post 8vo. 5s. 


X. 
IFE OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT? 
4 WILSON. Containing an Account of his Birth, 
Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, Various Cam- 
paigns, and Diplomatic Services, down to the Peace o? 
Tilsit. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 


ra xi. 
HE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZON ; a Record of Adventures, Native Life, 
Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, during Eleven 
Years of Travel. By H. W. Barres. Illustrations, 2 vols, 
post 8vo, (At Laster.) 


xi. 
NCIENT LAW: its connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its Relation te 
Modern Ideas. By HENRY SUMNER MAINE, 2nd Edition, 
8vo. 12s. 





With a beautifully-exceuted 


Hundrads of thousands rash to read tis “ fairy tale 
Times. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SIN, AND CO., + 


RQ HILL, 








XIII. 
ILD WALES: Irs Peorie, LANGuAGE,, 
AND ScENERY. By GronGe Borrow, Author of 
‘The Bible in Spain.’ 3 vols. post Svo, 30s, 


XIV. 
‘ON THE USES OF THE STUDY OF 
| JURISPRUDENCE. By the late Joun Austin, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


, JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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\ ARRIAGE of the PRINCE of WALES. | 
The ILLUSTRATED TIMES DOUBLE NOMBER, 

of Saturday, Mareh 21, comprising two whole sheets and a | 
‘ nt, will eontain the following Engravings rdative | 











t toyal Marriage:— The Royal Proceasion passing 
t! hh Hemry ViIl.s Gateway, Windsor Castle—Arrival 
of the Procession at St. George's Chapel—The Bride's Rooms 
vijoining the Chip The Princess Alexandra attended by 
her Bridesmaid The Urid Procession down the Nave 
Larye separate Boyraving of the Marriage Ceremony, with 
full-length VPortra f the various distinguished Royal 
[ermconiagee mlothers having the privilege of the haut pas 

Phe Pros on of the Bride and Bridegroom through the 
Reception Hall The Departure of the Prince and Princess 
from Windsor Castle \rrival of the Prince and Princess at 
the Paddington Station The Civic and Roval Procession 
passing St. Paul's Cathedral Strewing Flowers before the 
Prince and Princess on the Terrace Pier at Gravesend —The | 
Royal Procession passing the National Gallery The Deco 
rations and [luminations of Temple Bar, Trafalgar Square, 
and the (iuildhall—-Seene at the Adelphi Theatre on the 
Nivhtof the Marriage : No more seat Nhe Diamond Neck- 
lace presented to the Prince Alexandra by the City of 
London The Diamond Coronet and other Jewels presented 
to the Princess by the Prince of Wal The Wedding Cake, 
and various other Ulustrations. Price 6d; or free by post, 
Cight stamps. 


2, Catherine Street, Strand. 


Gop BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 


At the Grand Demonstration at Norwich, on the 
Royal Wedding Day, after the Feu-de-joie from the Volun 
teers, &c., and the Royal Salute from the Guns of the 
Castle, * The Mayor proposed theee cheers for the Prince and 
Prinee of Wales, and the Choral Society sang “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wale “also at the Dejeuner to the Military 

God Bless the Prince of Wales” was sung by the band, as- 
isted by some members of the Volunteers’ Singing Class. An 


encore was demanded, and the demand was cheerfully re- 
ponded to.” See Report in the ‘ Norwich Chronicle,’ March 


14, 1863. Price of the song, with chorus (ad lib.), 3s. ; piano 
copy Cillustrated with Royal Group), 4s.; piano duet, 4s. 
The words, with additional verse for the Princess, gratis 


and post free. 
Ronenr Cocks & Co,, 
publisher 


London New Burlington Street, W., 


to the Queen ; all Musicsellers. 


MUSICAL LIBRARY.— 


Subseriber at Two Guineas receives a splendid 


POOSEY’S 
4 KY 


Every 


Guinea Volame of Illustrated Music, and has the use of 
twelve pieces of music in town and twenty pieces in the 
country ubseribers at One Guinea have the use of four 


piece Pull particulars from 28, Holles Street. 
QE MAY SMILE ON MANY, SHE 
WILT, LOVE BUT ONE. The great Song composed 
for Mr ims Reeves by Mr. Howanp Guover. Price 3s, 
Third Mdition. 
tooseY & Sons, THolles Street. 


JOOSE Y’S CHEAP VOCAL 

complete for Voice and Pianoforte, all with English 

words, and the original Italian or German. In cloth 
volumes Phe cheapest edition published in any country. 


OPERAS, 


as. dl, s. a, 

Crovators e «e240 £8 Fidelio ce e068 @ @ 
Krnani . .. « 7 0 Don Juan i 
onnoambula ‘ . 6 0 Satanella sonece @ ET 

Freisehtitz r (§ © Norma .....5 0 
Iphigenia crew & 2] oa oie aie os BD 
Dinovah .....e. 5 ©} Zanuberiite .... 8&0 
Lucresia..... 8 0 | WMigaro t~<-e «~. & §@ 

Sarbidre . . . - « 9 O 





| OOSEY'S G U INE A BE ETHOVED 


Now ready, in one yolume, superbly bound in half 
morocee, wilt edges, price 21s, Boosey and Sons’ new and 
complete edition of Beethoven's 32 Sonata, for the Piano- 


a i 


| learned by solitary study 





forte, edited by W. Dorrell, with Biography by G. A. Mac- 
farren, and Portrait by Lyneh. 
The Daily News says :—* There is not one edition (English, 


German, and French) that we 
ing all thing 
nd price, 
dition before us 


) 


nus V7 
\rranger, 5s. 


have seen from which, tak 
into account, correctness, clearness, elegance, 
we have derived so much satisfaction as the 


OZART'S. TWEL I TH 
Vianoforte, by Henry Smart, 

Also Rossini’s STABAT 
Boosky & Sons, Holle 


MASS, for the 
complete, price 3s. ; 

MATER, by the same 
Street, 





IODES, BAILLOT, and KREUTZE RY S 


L METHOD for the VIOLIN (new edition), price Ss. Gd; 





Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices for the Violin, Is. 6d. + Rode’s 25 
Caprices for the Violin, Is. 6d.; Kreutzer'’s 0 Studies for | 
the Violin, Ls. 6d.; Boosey's 100 Exercises and Studies for 


the Violin, s« lected from the works of the greatest masters, je 
price Is | 
Boosry & Sons, Holle 


+ Street. 


SMITIVS RATLW AY BOC \K- 
for the LITERARY TIMES, price One 


SK at 
STAND 
Penny. 


Hk LITERARY 


New and revised edition, price 12s. 
VOICE AND SINGING, 

(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for 
Singing), by ApoLvo Ferran. 

* The great and deserved success of this work has brought 
it, in no long time, to a second edition, carefully revised, 
and enriched with a number of additional exercises, which 
greatly increase its value. 

‘ Since its first publication this book has met with general 
acceptance, and is now used as a vade-mecum by many of 
the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors both in 
the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, 
it is only to instructors that works of this class can 
material use. Singing is not an art which can be 
with the help of books, and those 
who are self-taught (as it is called) are always badly taught. 

sut a good treatise, in which the principles and rules of the 
art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, 
is of infinite value, first to instructors, in assisting them to 
adopt a rational and efficient method of teac hing, and next 





YUE 


because 


be of 


to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding them of, and 
enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In 
both these ways Signor Ferrari's work has been found 


pre-eminently useful. 

‘The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. 
A bad voice cannot be made a good one; but the most 
mediocre voice may be made a source of pleasure both to its 
possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations 
on the formation of the voice abound in our treatise on 
singing. But it unfortunately happens that these disserta- 
tions are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten the 
reader. We could refer to well-known works by professors 
of singing of great and fashionable name,in which the rules 
for the formation of the voice are propounded with such a 
parade of science, and with descriptions of the vocal organs 
«) minute, and so full of Greek anatomical terms, that no 
unlearned reader can possibly understand them. Signor 
Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to the medical pro- 
fession before, following the bent of his inclination, he 
betook himself to the study of music. But this cireum- 
stance, while it made him acquainted with the physical 
construction of the human organsof sound, has not led him 
into the common error of displaying superfluous learning. 
We have not a word about the ‘ glottis’ or trachea,’ but we 
have a broad principle distinctly enunciated, and intelligent 
to everybody. 

* Signor Ferrari's principle is of the simplest kind. 

‘ Everyone,” he says, ** who can speak may sing. Theonly 
difference between ‘spe aking and singing is, that i in speaking 
we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, 
whereas in singing we have to sustain the sound with the 
same form of articulation with which we struck it im- 
pulsively.” It is on this principle that Signor Ferrari’s 
practical rules for the formation and cultivation of the 
volce are based. To give the pupil a sufficient control of 
the breath for utterance of prolonged sounds—to soften the 
harshness and increase the strength and equality of the 
natural tones of the voice, without ever forcing it—these 
are the objects of the scales and exercises on sustained 
sounds, Which must be practised under the careful superin- 
tendence of the teacher, whose assistance Signor Ferrari 
always holds to be indispensable. . . . ..—/llustrated News. 
DuNcAN Davison & Co,, 244, oe Street, W. 


London : 
SIR HENRY B ISHOP’S GLEES—OneE 

Penny EACH. BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce, 
that, with a view of assisting Choral Societies in the pro- 
duction of these standard works, at the smallest possible 
cost, they have prepared an Edition, with Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment, price One Penny per GLEE. The Glees are 
printed on excellent paper, in large type, demy 4to. The 
Twenty-four GLEES may also be had in Two Parts, 1s, 
each ; or in one vol, cloth, price 3s, 












Now Ready. 
Chough and crow. 
Where art thou, beam, and 
When the wind blows. 
Foresters, sound the cheerful. 
Winds whistle cold, 
6. What shall he have that killed. 
7. Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
& Blow, gentle gales. 


% Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre. 





10. 9 Now tramp o'er moss and fell, 
11. § Fill, boys, and drink about. 
12. Who is Sylvia ? what is she ? 
13. Oh, by rivers. 

14, Come o’er the brook, Bessie. 
15. The fox jumped over. 

16. The tiger couches in the wood, 
17. Live Henri Quatre. 

18. Allegiance we swear. 

19. Daughter of error. 

20. Now to the forest we repair. 


21. Hail to the chief. 

2. Stay, prythee stay. 

3. Good night. 

i. When wearied wretches. 

The two double numbers, containing two Glees, Twopence, 


Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


JOSEPH. GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF MUSIC. 
Now ready. 





Price 5s, 

‘In conclusion, this book is well worth perusing system- 
atically from beginning to end, It is a contribution to a 
class of literature which numbers very few specimens. We 


have plenty of books in which the authors treat of com- 
| pons rs, singers, and musicians, but very few in which music 
judget, 


} itself is made the subject.’~Ziterary B 


————— 


TIMES 
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HE WEEKLY “VOCALIST. Conniniin 


of the numbers published. 











No. 1. The angels call me — their —. . Balfe. 
. King Christmas . . J.P. Watts. 
No.2. Annie Lisle . ' e é J “leas 
Dear Normandy . e . ° - Berat. 
No. 3. The Death of Nelson . ° ‘ Braham, 
Moss-grown Dell . Ordway. 
No. 4. I’m leaving thee, my mother de ar . Barker. 
The Hunter's Return . ‘ .  Schonner, 
No. 5, Sweetheart . . - Balfe. 
Rock me to sleep, mother . « O'Donnel, 
No. 6. Old Pink Thorn . é Claribel. 
Willie's on the dark blue sea F Christy's. 
No.7. My only thought . ° * M. W. Balfe. 
Forgive and Forget ‘ . F, Buckley. 

No. 8 Selection of Welsh Me lodies w - 
English words by. . George Linley. 


No. 9. Danish National Song . . 
God bless the Queen. 


Roast Beef of Old England . . 


Johannes Evald, 


Leveridge. 


No. 10, Alexandra . e Claribel. 
The Rose's Errand ° Chas. Mackay , LL.D. 
Softly falls the Moonlight . ° Christy's. 
No. 11. What wasIT tosay? . . . J. W. Elliot. 


Farewell, Kathleen . . ° . Linley. 


THE MONTHLY VOCALIST. Part IL, 


price 6d., contains Nine Popular Songs. 





Also pubiished every week, price ld., 


THE WEEKLY PIANIST. 


CONTENTS, 
No. 1. The Patti Polka . ° . . Mellon. 
Convivial Gallop . ° ° Ww erther. 
No Fantasia on Ruy Blas . : Brinley Richards, 


No. 





Thirteen Christy’s Songs arranged 
without words . R. Nordmann. 


No. Hampstead Heath Quaarille on 
popular airs. “ . Burckhardt. 
La Valentino Redowa . ° ° - A. Tissot. 
No. 5. Danish National Hymn. 
Wedding March . Mendelssohn. 


A Selection from Verdi's New Opera, 
*Un Ballo in Maschera.’ 

Simon Boccanegra Valse. . 

La Coquette Schottische . 


THE MONTHLY 


Part I., price 6d., 


No. 6. 
No. 7. Billema. 
. A. Lamotte. 


PIANIST. 


contains the first four numbers. 


OOSEY’S MINIATURE PIANO- 


FORTE, 17 Guineas, in walnut or mahogany.— 
Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS have much pleasure in announc- 
ing the introduction of a new Pianoforte, ‘ The Miniature,’ 
which they believe the public will pronounce quite unri- 

valled, as combining cheapness and an excellent quality of 
tone. 'The miniature pianoforte has the full compass, is in 
a simple but elegant case, and possesses great brilliancy, as 
well as a good, firm, and rapid touch. It is suitable alike 
for the boudoir, study, or school-room, and from its 
strength and compact form is especially adapted for the 
cabin of a ship or an extreme climate. Llustrated pros- 
pectus on application to 
Boosky & Sons, 24, Holles Street, London. 








RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 


ALE XANDRA, PRINCE of WALES, 

and ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 2s. 6d. each, or 
the three in a neat box, 7s. 6d. The CASSOLETTE FAN, 
delightfully perfumed, from 3s, 6d.; a specimen free by post 
or 50 stamps. The TURKISH SCENTED CHARM, an 
elegant golden ornament for the Watch Chain, 1s., sent by 
post for 13 stamps. RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANAC, 
richly illustrated, 6d., by post for seven stamps. Sold by 
all the trade. 


Lon 
a Perfumer, 96 Strand, and 24 Cornhill. 
5 RESSING i CASES oy DR ESSING 
BAGS, by far the largest Choice in London. 
Parkiys & Gorro, 24 and 25 Oxford Street. 


| IBLES, Pray er-books, and Church Ser- 
vices, in every variety of type and binding. 
Parkins & Gorro’s Bible Warehouse, 25 Oxford Street. 


pron IGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—A Choice 


of 3000, from 2s, 6d. to £3; a large variety, very ele- 


London : 











gantly mounted, beautifully bound, and highly orna- 
mented, from 10s, to 20s. ‘The public supplied at wholesale 
prices, 


Parkiss & Gorro, 24 and 25 Oxford Street. 


YRESENTS. — The public supplied at 
Wholesale Prices. Five large show rooms. 
Parkins & Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford Street. 

[NKSTANDS, 
Boxes, Envelope Cases, 
Desks, Reticules. 








Writing Cases, 


Despatch 
Blotting Books, 


Workboxes, 





Parkins & Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford Street. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1863. 


MR. HOME.* 


THE gospel according to— Home is put 

forth in a remarkably handsome volume, 
emblazoned in gold, like a new year’s gift 
book. 
natural experiences of his life from the age of 
thirteen, when the ghost of his school-mate, 
Edwin, paid him a visit one evening, to the 
last séance which he held in the present year 
at the house of his friend Count K——, in 
Paris. We must at once state that the ad- 
ventures of the spirits neither amuse nor 
startle us. They are all dull, common-place, 
and monotonous. The manner in which they 
are told lacks earnestness and reality, and 
they read more like the morbid inventions of 
an unimaginative person, than the actual ex- 
periences of men and women. But few real 
names are given, and we are fain to regard 
the stories of the remarkable manifestations 
which occurred in the presence of Mr. A., or 
Count B. more as testimonials such as are 
put forth by Mr. Holloway to keep up the 
sale of his wares, than as evidence of absolute 
facts. The believers in table-turning and 
spiritualism must indeed be declining to 
render necessary this puff of Mr. Home’s 
powers. It is to be regretted that appear- 
ances are so much against Mr. Home. It is 
unfortunate that he cannot rise to the ceiling 
except in a dark room. It is unfortunate that 


when he rises he should do so perpendicular- 


wise, and that his hands should be raised 
above his head, pulling a rope, as the un- 
believers think, and grasping the spirits, as 
understood by the faithful. It is unfortunate 
that all experiments should fail in the presence 
of scientific men, conjurors, professed sceptics, 
and all persons seriously intent upon investi- 
gating the cause of the phenomena before 
them. It is unfortunate that the witnesses 
to his exploits should contradict each other 
as to the facts, some asserting that an ac- 
cordion played the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
perfectly while Mr. Home’s hands were on 
the table; others insisting that it merely made 
a squeaking noise while that gentleman’s hand 
was disguised from the company. It is un- 
fortunate that when anything unusually start- 
ling occurs, it should be in the presence of 
anonymous persons. These circumstances are 
against Mr. oun but of course, to those pre- 
disposed to believe, they are unimportant. 
The first interview he had with a spirit shows 
the great punctuality they keep :— 

‘IT had, a few months before the vision which I 
am about to relate, made the acquaintance of a boy 
two or three years my senior, and somewhat simi- 
lar to myself both in character and organisation. 
We were in the habit of reading the Bible together, 
and upon one occasion, in the month of April, as 
we had been reading it in the woods, and we were 
both of us silently contemplating the beauties of 
the springing vegetation, he turned to me and said, 
“Oh, I have been reading such a strange story!” 
and he told me a ghost story connected with the 
family of Lord ——-, and which I have since found 
to be well authenticated. A portrait of the lady 
to whom it occurred still exists in the family, and 
is known as the lady with the black ribbon. The 
present Lord ——-, who is of the same family, has 
also told me that he was born in the chamber where 
the spirit appeared. My friend Edwin asked me 
if I thought the story could be true, and I said I 
did not know, but that I had heard strange things 
of that kind. We then agreed that whichever one 


* Incidents in My Life. By D. D. Home. 
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In it Mr. Home gives us the super-| 








of us should first be called from earth, would, if 
God permitted it, appear to the other the third day | 
afterwards. We read another chapter of the Bible 
together, and we prayed that so it might be to us. | 
About a month from this time, I went with my | 
family to reside at Troy in the State of New York, | 
a distance from Norwich, where Edwin lived, of 
nearly three hundred miles. I had been to spend 
the evening at the latter end of June with some 
| friends, and nothing had occurred during the even- 
ing to excite my imagination, or to agitate my 
mind; on the contrary, I was in a calm state. 
The family had retired to rest, and I at once went 
to my room, which was so completely filled with 
the moonlight as to render a candle unnecessary. 
After saying my prayers, I was seated on the bed, 
and about to draw the sheet over me, when a sud- 
den darkness seemed to pervade the room. This 
surprised me, inasmuch as I had not seen a cloud 
in the sky; and on looking up I saw the moon still 
shining, but it was on the other side of the dark- 
ness, which still grew more dense, until through 
the darkness there seemed to be a gleam of light, 
which I cannot describe, but it was similar to those 
which I and many others have since seen when the | 
room has been illuminated by spiritual presence. 
This light increased, and my attention was drawn 
to the foot of my bed, where stood my friend 
Edwin. He appeared as in a cloud of brightness, 
illumining his face with a distinctness more than 
mortal. His features were unchanged except in 
brightness, and the only difference I saw was that 
his hair was long, and that it fell in wavy ringlets 
upon his shoulders. He looked on me with a 
smile of ineffable sweetness, then slowly raising the 
right arm, he pointed upward, and making with it 
three circles in the air, the hand began slowly to 
disappear, and then the arm, and finally the whole 
body melted away. The natural light of the room 
was then again apparent. I was speechless and 
could not move, though I retained all my reasoning 
faculties. As soon as the power of movement was 
restored, I rang the bell, and the family, thinking 
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I was ill, came to my room, when my first words | 
were, “I have seen Edwin —he died three days 
ago at this very hour.” This was found to be per- | 
fectly correct by a letter which came a few days | 
afterwards, announcing that after only a few hours | 
illness, he had died of malignant dysentery.’ 

Of course, after this introduction to the 
spirit world, Mr. Tome was soon on an easy 
footing with the ghosts of all his friends and 
acquaintances. Our next extract is illustrative 
of a playful and cheerful spirit :— 

‘The next séance which I shall describe took | 
place about the third week in July, at the house | 
of a valued friend in Ealing, who had become con- 
vinced of the genuineness of the phenomena which 
accompanied Mr. Home, and with whom that gen- 
tleman was now staying. The party sat down to 
the table with Mr. Home, in the dusk of a fine 
evening, and were nine or ten in number. Here 
again I am forced to chronicle chiefly what befell 
myself, in order that I may be no second-hand 
witness. The first thing I remarked was a gentle 
tremulous flash of light throngh the room, but 
what was the cause of it I am unable to deter- 
mine. When we had sat a few minutes I felt a 
decided but gentle grasp of a large man’s hand 
upon my right knee, and I said to Mr. H., “ There 
is a man’s hand upon my knee.” “ Who is it?” 
he said. ‘ How should I know?” was my reply. 
“ Ask,” said he. * But how shall I ask?” ** Think 
of somebody,” was his answer. I thought invo- 
luntarily of an intimate friend, once a member of 
Parliament, and as much before the public as any 
man in his generation, and who died on the 30th 
of June last. And I said aloud, “Is it : as 
Hearty affirmative slaps on the knee from the 
same hand, which had remained fixed till then, 
were the reply to my question. “Iam glad to be 
again in the same room with you,” said I. Again 
the same hearty greeting was repeated. ‘“ Are you 
better?” I inquired. A still more joyous succes- 
sion of slaps, or rather, if I may coin a word, of 








| playful hand beat “ yes” 





accussions; for the hand was cupped to fit my 
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bent knee, and gently struck me in that form. 
“Have you any message to your wife, whom I 
shall probably sce in a few days?” Again, affir- 
mative touches, five in number, therefore calling 
for the alphabet. Mr. Home now called over the 
alphabet, A BCD, and when he called T, my 


/ knee was struck; again when he said H and FE, 
}and so on, until this was spelled out: “tHe m™M- 


MORTAL Loves.” I remember at the time thinking 
that this was rather a thin message; but the next 
time I saw Mrs. ——- I told her the circumstances, 
and gave her the words. Her son was sitting 
with her, and said, “That is very characteristic of 
my father, for it was a favourite subject of specu- 
lation with iim, whether or not the affvetions sur- 
vive the body; of the immortality of the soul 
itself he never doubted; but the words, the im- 
mortal doves, show that he has settled the problem 
of his life.’ Sueh was the import which the 
family of the deceased, quite unexpectedly to me. 
conferred upon the phrase, To return to Ealing, 
and that evening, after the last stroketef the hand 
had indicated the end of the sentence, I said, “If 
it is really you, will you shake hands with me?” 
and I put my hend under the table, and now the 
same soft and capacious hand was placed in mine, 
and gave it a cordial shaking. I could not help 
exclaiming, “ This hand is a portrait. I know it 
from five years’ constant intercourse, and from 
the daily grasp and holding of the last several 
months!” After this it left my knee ; and when 
I asked if there was anything more, there was no 
response, and the agent appeared to be gone. But 
in two or three minutes more another hand, evi- 
dently also a man’s, but small, thin, firm, and 
lively, was placed in the same position which the 
former had oceupied , and after some preliminary 
questioning with Mr. Home, I said, “Is it Mr. 
?” naming another valued friend, who, after 
twenty yeurs of suffering, had departed this life 
almost on the same day as Mr. —- With 
liveliest finger tips, the affirming hand danced 
up and down my leg, and upon my knee. I said, 
“T am glad to find you are so much better.” The 
again. And this, in 
reply to renewed questions, for two or three 
minutes, Then I said,‘ Have you any ecommuni- 
cation for your wife when I see her?” There was 





| no response, and that agent there ceased to manifest 


himself. After another short pause, a totally 
different hand, a lady's, came to me, rested in my 
hand under the table, rabbed my hand, and allowed 


;me at leisure to examine the delicate, beautiful, 


and warmth-raying fingers. It was signified that 
it was Mrs. ——, whom I had known in life, and 
who wished to greet me. Between and during 
what happened to myself, many of the rest of the 
circle were touched, and described their impres- 
sions much as I have described mine. Some had 
merely a single finger put upon their knees. Mr. 
Home said that the presenting spirits could often 
make one finger where they could not make two: 
and two, where they could not form an entire 
hand ; just as they could form a hand where they 
could not realise a whole human figure ; and hi 
also said that this was one reason why they did 
not show themselves aboveboard, because they did 
not like imperfect members to be seen.’ 


In the following instance we observe the 
physical power of a spirit who lifted an Erard 
piano into the air while the performance con- 
tinued —a curious case of playing under diffi- 
culties. This singular affair occurred, of 
course, to an anonymous lady. 

‘The manifestations while I was at Florence 
were very strong. I remember on one occasion, 
while the Countess O-—-— was seated at one ot 
Erard’s grand action pianos, it rose and balanced 
itself in the air during the whole time she was 
playing. She also, whilst we were seated at a table 
in the room, took up an album which chanced to 
be lying there, and said, “ Now if this is in reality 
the spirit of my dear father, I know you would 
wish to convince me; you can do so if you will; 
write your name on this page.” She opened the 
book and placed it on her knees, and held a lead 
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pencil in her hand. In a moment the pencil was 
taken out of her hand, and the name of her father, 


the Count O , was written. On examination 
she said, * There is a slight resemblance to your 
writing, but I would wish it to be more distinct.” 


rt 
She placed the open book again on her knees, and 
again the writing came in the same way, and also 
the words, ‘* My dear daughter This last 
writing she eut from my album, leaving in it the 
words first written, where they still are; and on 
going home she showed if to an old friend of her 


father’s saying, “Do you know whose writing 
that is? “Of course,” he said, “it is your 
father’s.” When the Countess told him it had 


been written that very evening, he thought that to 
a certainty she had lost her senses, and on appeal- 
ing to her husband, and finding that he corrobo- 
rated her statement, he was equally alarmed for 
them both.’ 


We now arrive at Mr. Home’s introduction 

to his wife, and must admit we feel some 
difficulty in understanding how his mission 
which consists in the moving of pianos and 
tables) can ‘ bring comfort to those less happy 
than ourselves, and become a consolation to 
mankind :’ 

‘7 went about ten in the evening, and found a 
At twelve, as we entered 
the supper-room, she introduced to me a young 
lady, whom I then observed for the first time, 
her sister, 


large party assembled. 


as 
A strange impression came over me at 
onee, and T knew she was to be my wife. When 
we were seated at table, the young lady turned 
tome, and laughingly said, “Mr. Home, you will 
he married before the year is ended.” I asked her 
why she said so, and she replied that there was 
uch a superstition in Russia, when a person was 
it table between two sisters. I made no reply. 
It was true. In twelve days we were partially 
engaged, and waiting only the consent of her 
mother. The evening of the day of our engage- 
small party had and were 
dancing, [| was seated on a sofa by my fiancée, 
when she turned to me, and abruptly said, “Do 
tell me all about spirit-rapping, for you know I 
don’t believe in it.” I said to her, ‘* Mademoiselle, 
[trust you will ever bear in mind that I have a mis- 
sionentrusted tome, Itis a great and a holy one, I 
cannot speak with you about a thing which you 
have not seen, and therefore cannot understand. I 
can only say that it is a great truth.” The tears 
‘came welling into her eyes, and laying her hand 
in mine she said, “If your mission can bring 


ment u assembled, 


_eomfort to those less happy than ourselves, or be 
inany way a consolation to mankind, you will ever 
find me ready and willing to do all’ I ean to aid 
you in it.” She was true to this noble sentiment 
to the last moment of her short life, and she is 
still my great comfort and sustainer since we have 
separated in this earthly sphere.’ 

We are surprised that the following very 
important and complete conversion of a Russian 
officer should be announced in such an off-hand 
manner. Neither date, name, place, nor cir- 
cumstances are given :— 

As an instance, | mention that a 


may young 


officer, having been convinced of the truths of 


immortality by what he saw in my presence, gave 
a supper to his friends, at which he publicly an- 
nounced that, in place of laughing at religion as he 
had done, he had seen in phenomena what 
convinced him of the reality of a future life, and 
that theneeforward he should lead a different life.’ 


these 


The following is a good proof of Mr. Home's 

powers in the dark; 
‘May 9th, 1860. 

‘Mingling with those interested in witnessing 
evidences of spirit power, I gladly accepted an in- 
vitation to meet a few friends on Monday the 9th 
of May, 1860, at a house at the West end. Ata 
quarter after eight o'clock, we went into the adjoin- 
ing ‘back drawing-room, and sat down to a loo 
table. 


one of the number. Immediately the table com- 


There were nine of us, Mr. Home being | 
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menced vibrating and gently lifting itself off the 
floor. I say lifting étse/f, because no human beings 
in human clay were the actors. Nothing occurred 
for a few minutes, during which conversation was 
kept up, and then the table gradually rose up off 
the floor about four feet, or rather more that a foot 
beyond our outstretched arms, the hands of which 
had rested gently on the table before its ascent. It 
then descended. Mr. Home took the accordion in 
his right hand, by the rim at the bottom of the 
instrument, leaving his left hand on the table, and 
then were played some beautiful voluntaries, ex- 
quisitely attenuated, yet clear and melodious. They 
then came out gradually fuller, and yet more full, 
till filled with the volume of 
sound like a pealing organ, and still no false note. 
A friend, sitting next to me, forgetting himself, 
exclaimed, “ My God, how wonderful!” and after 
a breath, asked, “if they would give us some air 
we knew?” and having asked for *‘God save the 
Queen,” it was played at once. 

‘A lady present, whose little boy had recently 
died, had indications of her son being in the room ; 
and the accordion suddenly commenced playing a 
well-known air, which on earth the little boy was 
very fond of, as tallying with his mamma’s name. 
Reader, was not there a truth of /fe and of love in 
the incident? The mother thought so, and her 
tears betrayed her thoughts. 

‘The detonations on the table, and sometimes 
under my hands, were as sharp, and as clear, and 
as loud, as if struck vigorously with the edge of a 
penny-prece, 

‘It was then rapped out by the sound — “ Go 
to the window; ” we rose and moved the loo table 
to about eighteen inches from the window. We 
sat down again, but more closely, so as to allow a 
vacant space at the side of the table, opposite the 
window. The sounds then gave out, “ Put out the 
lights,” which was done. We found that though 
the room was dark, yet the light from the window 
was sufficient for us to faintly see each other. The 
window-blind then commenced moving up and 
down —no one near it — evidently to tone the 
light ; and while we were remarking the singularity 
of the phenomenon, and how high it went, all look- 
ing at 1t — suddenly it sprang up to the top, and 
then came gently down to its original position. 
Mr. Home felt something on his head, and found 
it was a leaf. Suddenly the leaf of a geranium 
was taken and dropped into the lap of a lady sitting 
at the table. We heard the snap as if breaking 
off the stem of a flower, and immediately came 
down past the left ear of my friend, and on to his 
knee, a sprig of geranium; while he held it up for 
us to see, I expressed a wish to have one, when a 
sprig came past my right ear on to my knee. I 
picked it up, and while showing it, another came 
past my face as if from the ceiling. The geranium 
plant was in the room several feet from any of us, 
and the sprigs came down both on the right and 
left of me, 

‘After a pause, Mr. Home said he felt as he 
were about to be lifted up; he moved from the 
table, and shortly he said, “ I am rising” —but we 
could not see him—‘“they have put me on my 
back.” I asked, will you kindly bring him, as 
| much as possible, towards the window, so that we 
may sce him; and at once he was floated with his 
feet horizontally into the light of the window, so 
that we all saw his feet and a part of his legs rest- 
| ing or floating on the air like a feather, about six 
| feet from the ground, and three feet above the 
| height of the table. He was then floated into the 

dark ; and he exclaimed: ‘‘They have turned me 
| round, and | am coming towards you.” I saw his 
| head and face, the same height as before, and as if 
floating on air instead of water. He then floated 
| buck, and came down and walked up to, and sat on 
| the edge of the table we were at, when the table 
| began to rise with him on it. Mr. Home was then 
| taken behind to the settee next to me ; and while 
| there, we heard sounds several times as of some 
one giving utterance to a monosyllable in the mid- 
dle of the room. Feeling a pressure against my 
chair, I looked, and saw that the ottoman had been 
| brought along the floor about six feet, no one touch- 


the room seemed 





| 
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ing it, and close to Mr. Home. He said, “1 sup- 
pose it is for me to rest on,” —he lay down, and 
the ottoman went back to its original position — 
“Oh! I am getting excited, let some one come and 
sit with me.” I went and sat beside him ; he took 
my hand; and in about a minute, and without any 
muscular action, he gently floated away from me, 
and was lost in the darkness. He kept talking to 
let us know where he was. We heard his voice in 
various parts of the further end of the room, as if 
near the ceiling. He then cried cut, “Oh! they 
have brought me a cushion to sit upon —I am 
sitting on it —they are taking it away.” Just 
then the tassel of the cushion of another ottoman 
in the room struck me on my hair and forehead as 
if coming from the ceiling, and the cushion was 
deposited at my feet on the floor, falling as if a 
snow fluke. I next saw the shadow of his body 
on the mirror as he floated along near the ceiling. 
He said, “TI wish I had a pencil to make a mark 
on the ceiling. I have made a cross with my nail.” 
He came down near the door, and after a pause, 
he was again taken up; but I did not see him, but 
heard his voice as if near the ceiling. Again he 
come down, and shortly returned to the table we 
were at; and the sound on the table bade us 
“ Good night.” ’ 


In conclusion, we have but to state that, 
should ‘The Incidents in My Life’ be a true 
and honest book, it is one of the most im- 
portant works ever presented to the world. 
But should the opposite be the case, then Mr. 
Home is the greatest impostor that ever de- 
luded mankind. It is intolerable that he and 
his friends should occupy their present equivo- 
cal position. Why cannot society rouse itself, 
and determine to turn out these men as false 
prophets, or acknowledge them as the apostles 
of a new faith, however worthless that faith 
may be to the world ? 


THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE.* 
: er old parallel between Bolingbroke and 
Alcibiades will be fully sustained by 
Mr. Thomas Macknight’s recent publication. 
Overlooking the immaterial difference that 
the career of the one was civil, and that of 
the other military, there is a very striking re- 
semblance between the characters and lives 
of the brilliant Athenian and the brilliant 
Englishman. Both were philosophers, both 
were remarkable for intelligence, for sagacity, 
for the marvellous influence they exercised 
over their contemporaries, and for endless 
versatility ; and to complete the similarity, 
they were alike in the reverses of fortune 
they endured, and in the dissoluteness that 
marked their whole history. Henry St. John 
was descended from a good family; he was not a 
little proud of being able to trace his 7 
up to William de St. John, who came over wit 
the Conqueror. He was born October 10, 1678; 
other dates have been given for his birth, 
but Mr. Macknight sets the dispute finally 
at rest by the evidence of the parish register. 
When St. John was about six years of age 
his father was attairted of felony for killing 
Sir William Eastcourt, Bart., in a duel; he 
received the royal pardon, but had to pay to 
Charles II. and two of his mistresses sixteen 
thousand pounds for the restitution of his © - 
feited estates. During these events the famuy 
resided at Battersea, from whence St. John 
was in due time sent to Eton, where it is said 
he first met with his future rival Robert 
Walpole, and the seeds of that life-long 
* The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, Secretary of State inthe Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Thomas Macknight, Author of ‘ The 
London : 





Life and Times of Edmund Burke,’ &c. 
Chapman & Hall. 
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enmity which prevailed between them were 
sown. We have no records of St. John’s | 
childhood or school life, but on his removal | 
from Eton to Christchurch, Oxford, his cha- 
racter began to develope itself in a manner but 
little favourable to his fame. It was an age 
of debauchery and licentiousness, the public 
judgment was especially lenient to the fashion- 
able vices which had descended to a new 
generation of patricians from the profligate 
age of Charles II. With all these allowances, 
the vicious excesses of young Sir John were 
too much even for the blunt morals of his 
day, and the susceptibilities of the public 
were offended by his outrageous excesses. 
From Oxford he came to London, where the 
notorious Karl of Rochester became his model, 
and the dissoluteness of the pupil soon ex- 
ceeded that of the teacher. In the midst of 
his wild debaucheries, whilst consorting with 
the most infamous persons, and writing verses 
to the eyebrows of orange girls, he does not 
appear to have wholly neglected his mind, 
though, as in the case of Prince Hal, it is 
incomprehensible where or how he could have 
mastered the immense stores of knowledge he 
unquestionably possessed. His skill in the 
French language was wonderful even to 
Frenchmen, and extorted a glowing eulogium 
from such a judge as Voltaire. St. John 
married at the age of twenty-two the daughter 
of Sir Henry Winchescombe, Bart., a de- 
scendant of the famous Jack of Newbury, the 
wealthy clothier, who in the reign of Henry 
VIII. marched to Flodden field at the head 
of a troop of his own weavers whom he had 
disciplined and equipped, and contributed not 
a little to the English victory over the Scots. 
St. John’s marriage does not appear to have 
wrought any improvement in his morals, and 
although his wife was devotedly attached to 
him, their union was most miserable, and was 
at length terminated by tacit consent on both 
sides. In his twenty-third year, St. John 
entered Parliament as member for the family 
borough of Wootton Basset, and attached 
himself to the party led by Harley the future 
Earl of Oxford. The aspect of public affairs 
was then wholly different from anything we 
have been accustomed to in later times. The 
great revolution of 1688 was by no means 
consolidated in 1701. Mary, the consort of 
William was dead, and the cold temperament 
of William himself had alienated from him 
those warm popular feelings in which he 
shared during the life-time of his queen. A 
powerful party still kept their allegiance to 
the deposed dynasty of the Stuarts; these 
were called Tories, but the name in most 
cases was interchangeable with that of 
Jacobites. The friends of the revolution and 
—— of the Act of Settlement were 
called Whigs, and they had this advantage 
over their opponents that there were some 
fixed principles to which they clung, such as 
the Protestant succession, and the liberty of 
petition, whilst the Tories of that day had ac- 
—— no settled principles or policy, and were 
merely an angry body of men irritated by dis- 
appointment, and eager to seize the power of 
the state that they might use it to crush 
their supposed enemies. Harley was a Tory, 
but St. John on his entrance into Parliament 
became an ultra-Tory. Impulsive and prone 
to exaggeration in everything, he despised the 
more moderate counsels of his colleagues, and 
wished to push everything to extremities. 
Mr. Macknight thus sketches his personal 
appearance and qualities as an orator :— 

* Few men have begun their political career with 
more natural advantages. His appearance was emi- 


| nently in his favour. Talland graceful in his per- 


son, his features were elevated, handsome, and re- 
fined; with an aquiline nose, a keen piercing eye, 
rich brown hair clustering round his brow; asmile 
singularly sweet and winning; a voice clear and 
harmonious; « commanding presence, and a pleas- 
ing address: he seemed the model of a young 
English patrician, dissolute it might be, but full of 
intelligence and spirit. 

‘ These physical advantages were aided by cor- 
responding intellectual endowments. Nature ap- 
peared to have set her heart on making St. John 
a finished orator; and on hearing him it might be 
asked in what oratorical qualification he could be | 
pronounced deficient? His elocution was easy and | 
natural; his perception was quick, his language | 
ready ; the words flowed from his lips as in a sil- | 
ver stream. Then the charm of his diction was | 
manifold. Picturesque and forcible, without being | 
in the slightest degree stilted, he never indulged 
in metaphor merely for the sake of metaphor; his 
illustration rose naturally out of the subject, and 
instead of merely making his hearers admire his 
ingenuity, always helped forward his argument. 
Though florid, he could scarcely be considered arti- 
ficial; when his diction assumed all the hues of 
the rainbow, the politician and the man of business 
were never altogether forgotten in the rhetorician. 
As a declaimer, he never perhaps had an equal ; 
and strong declamations being exactly suited to 
the heated temper of his friends, he indulged this 
faculty to its utmost extent. He was also a great 
master of sarcasm. None knew better what to in- 
sinuate and what to express; he inflicted wounds 
which were more than skin deep; and being ut- 
terly destitute of self-control, on the excitement of 
the moment, and amid the rapturous cheers of the 
Tories, he sometimes said a great deal more than 
was either necessary or wise. He made many per- 
sonal enemies whom he inspired with the most 
deadly animosity : few orators were more’.feared, 
and none was more hated.’ 








The fame of St. John’s eloquence, like that 
of all other great orators before the discovery 
of stenography, rests solely upon tradition. 
Mr. Macknight shrewdly suggests that it has 
probably lost nothing in having no permanent 
record. In his letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, St. John likens the members of the 
House of Commons toa pack of hounds, which 
grow fond of the man who finds for them their 
game; and, in exact accordance with this view, 
he himself became a huntsman, and spent his 
most brilliant periods in hounding on his fol- 
lowers to worry Whigs, dissenters, and recal- 
citrant bank directors, and all others who 
presumed to dispute the wisdom or doubt the 
infallibility of the rubicund four-bottle country 
squires. The Tories had a decided predomi- 
nance in the House of Commons, and it must 
have been a strange sight when the jolly, 
drunken squires filled the government benches, 
roaring with laughter, or applauding, with 
hoarse bellowings, the oratorical feats of their 


young champion, as he stigmatised with his | 


rhetoric, or withered with his sarcasm, or held 
up to ridicule, the men whom they felt bound 
to hate, without knowing why or wherefore. 
The first great struggle of the Tories, under 
the leadership of St. John, was in favour of a 


measure called the Occasional Conformity Bill. | 


The dissenters had been allowed to qualify 
themselves for temporal offices by once taking 
the sacrament; but this indulgence was dis- 
tasteful to the zealous Tories, who brought in 
a bill making constant communion at the sacra- 
ment necessary. The whole strength of the 
court and of the high Church party was 
exerted to carry it, and it was powerfully 
supported by the bold dashing oratory of St. 
ie It was carried in the Commons, but the 
Lords, to their infinite credit, threw it out, and 
baffled the rabid intolerance of the country 
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| party. 


he rage of St. John and his followers 
| Was very great; they put De Foe in the pillory 
for writing a pamphlet against them; they 
| voted an address to the queen, requesting her 
|to order the attorney-general to prosecute 
| Halifax, the great Whig financier, for pecu- 
lation; but again the Lords stepped between 
them and their prey, and absolved the accused 
‘nobleman. The maxims that guided the poli- 
ticians of that day were characterised by utter 
mercilessness to their opponents. It was not 
thought sufticient for a party to oust its oppo- 
nents from power, and take their places ; they 
pursued the ousted party with a spirit of ven- 
geance, which nothing but its ruin, collectively 
and individually, could satiate. When the 
Tories felt their strength, they, at the prompt- 
ings of St. John, proceeded to impeach the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, 
and the Earl of Orford, the hero of La Hogue, 
but the peers again, with a wisdom that might 
well have prompted every lover of liberty at 
that period to thank God fora House of Lords, 
dismissed the impeachments, and administered 
a severe rebuke to the party savagery of the 
Commons. St. John lived to repent bitterly 
the conspicuous part he took in these malig- 
nant proceedings, when the tables were turned 
upon him, and it was meted to him as he had 
measured to others. ‘The sting of the retalia- 
tion was the more bitter that it was implanted 
by an adversary, whom the showy orator some- 
what imprudently despised. 

‘What future promise was there in that sturdy, 
bull-necked, red-faced young member for Castle 
Rising, who looked like the son of a small farmer, 
and seemed by his gait as though he had been 
brought up to follow the plough? Who thought 
much of honest Robin, as he became in those days 
to be familiarly called by his friends, and who 
blushed when he was spoken to by the great chief of 
his party, and with his uncouth manners seemed all 
smiles, rusticity, health, and good nature?* Who 
could for a moment consider him a political rival 
to the brilliant, fanciful, and eloquent Mr. Henry 
St. John? In the first heyday of youthful success, 
and even for long afterwards, St. John laughed at 
the idea of his old schoolfellow trom Norfolk ever 
becoming his competitor.’ 





The death of James IT. in exile, and the 
infatuated conduct of Louis XIV. in acknow- 
ledging James’s son as King of England, 
caused a powerful reaction in England in 
favour of William IIL. The country rose as 
one man, and offered William what he had in 
vain solicited for years, the means of resusci- 
tating the languishing coalition against Louis. 
A veteran army was sent into the Low 
Countries under Marlborough, who was con- 
stituted its captain-general, and by Marl- 
borough’s influence Henry St. John was 
appointed ‘Secretary at War and of ihe 
| Marines.’ The story of that long series of 
triumphs which signalised Marlborough’s cam- 
| paigns in Flanders and Germany during the 
| war of the Spanish succession is well known, 
| but the glory of the great commander has 
| been tarnished by charges of the basest kind. 
Lord Macaulay places Marlborough in the 
same category as he does Lord Bacon, and 
| whilst confessing his intellectual eminence, 
regards his moral character as utterly vile and 
contemptible. Mr. Macknight demurs to this 
judgment upon the hero of Blenheim, and 
shows, we think very clearly, that, if he were 
not* altogether pure, he was by no means so 
black as the great historian has painted him ; 
nay, that he was in many respects superior in 
morals to some of the leading men of his 
time. As secretary at war, St. John was the 











| * See the Poems of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
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official organ with whom Marlborough carried 
on all correspondence with the government, 
and the letters quoted by Mr. Macknight ex- 
hibit, on the part of the general, the greatest 


contidence, and on the part of the secretary, | 


the most absolute devotion to the great war- 
rior Whom he regards as his benefactor. Under 
these cireumstances, it is hard to justify the 
extreme hostility which St. John manifested 
afterwards towards Marlborough. The reign 
of Queen Anne was, however, along compli- 
cation of party plots and intrigues. Nor were 
these carried on solely in the political arena ; 
they penetrated to the private chambers of the 
queen, aad were influenced much more power- 
fully by the back-stairs avency of waiting- 
women, and ladies of the bed-chamber, than 
by the parliamentary leaders, Sarah, Duchess 


of Marlborouvh, was on terms of the greatest | 


intimacy with the queen; their friendship had 
even something childish in it, they addressed 


and this kind of play had a great charm for 
the slavish and passive mind of the queen. 
The imperious and domineering Sarah sub- 


mitted to these = for # more sub- | wretched treaty of Utrecht, leaving to the half- 
tilst she was recognised as | ruined Louis the chief advantages of a war in 
the favourite, all parties did homage to her. | 


stantial object. 


She was regarded rightly as the real deposi- | 


tary of the royal power, since it was exercised 
only as she willed. Whilst her intluence con- 
tinued, she exerted it in favour of the war, 
by which her illustrious husband was gaining 
both ylory and wealth; but a time was coming 
when his enemies were to put in practice for 


his ruin the device by which he had been so! 


long sustained in command. The war in the 
Low Countries was essentially a Whig war, it 
had been initiated by William IIf., the hero 
of the Whigs; every success that crowned the 
arms of England and the allies during its 


continuance, established more firmly the ob- | 


jects of the revolution, and took away some 
portion of hope and probability from those of 
the Jacobites. Hence, although Marlborough 
was 2 Tory, he found himself supported chietly 
by the Whigs, whilst his own party looked 
coldly on his military progress, and even dis- 
paraved his greatest achievements. ‘The na- 
tural result of this was that Marlborough’s 
views and policy insensibly approached those 
of the Whies, and he acted with them on 
many occasions when their proceedings were 
very damaging to his own party. The Tories 
were savage at this, but they knew that whilst 
Duchess Sarah had the queen's ear, it was in 


vain to attempt anything against her husband, | 


or his supporters, the Whigs. The astute 
Harley, however, knowing that fas est ab hoste 
doceri, resolved to set up a rival to the duchess 
in the queen's closet. 
pitched upon Abigail Till, an humble atten- 
dant, towards whom Anne had shown 
liking. 
trait of Abigail :— 

‘The Diographer of St, John may be excused 
from entering into a full detail of the intrigues of 
which Harley was then the mover, and Abigail 
Hill, whom he made Mrs. Masham, the instru- 
ment; and of the influence which was thus set to 
work to counteract all the politic schemes of 
Godolphin, und all the vietories of Marlborough, 
But with respect to this Mrs, Masham, flattery 
itself cannot produce a portrait that is even tole- 
rable, much less favourable, This demure Abigail, 
coming stealthily out of the queen's closet, with 
her red nose and downeast eyes,* and cautiously 
supplanting her relative and patroness, who, what- 
ever may have been her e nduct to others, had 
acted most generously and kindly to her, is about 


* Switt’s Journal to Stella. 


For this purpose he | 
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the poorest and most contemptible character that 
was ever made the heroine of a great party, to con- 
found all the calculations of great warriors and 
astute statesmen. The most convincing proof of 
the necessity of a constitutional government, act- 
ing through a strictly responsible ministry to a 
parliament, whose representatives in the House of 
Commons should be strictly responsible to the in- 
telligent and educated portion of the people, is to 
point to this Mrs. Masham, whispering in the ear 
of the dull, portly, passive Queen the suggestions 
of Harley, who is waiting for his confederate on 
the backstairs,’ 

In these intrigues, St. John had his full 
share, and now it appears that, although still 
outwardly on the best terms with Marlborough, 
he was secretly attacking his reputation, and 
endeavouring by all means to ruin his influence. 
In a letter published in the ‘Examiner,’ St. 
vehemently attacked the duke and 
duchess, and condemned the conduct of the 
Hle further assumed the authority of 
dictating to the duke, and rated him openly 
for abandoning the Tories. This was all pre- 
paratory to St. John’s object of bringing about 
a peace, which he effected at last by the 


which he had sutiered an unbroken series of 
defeats, The couniry gentlemen were told by 
St. John that the Whigs had committed all 
manner of crimes, and the honourable bump- 
kins, with more honesty than their flashy 
leader, demanded the punishment of the cri- 
minals. Since, however, the crimes were 
merely rhetorical flourishes, invented for their 
amusement, it was not casy to gratify these 
sticklers for even-handed justice, and they 
became discontented with the ministers Harley 
and St. John, The ruddy-gilled countrymen 
commenced a characteristic process of self- 
‘help. They 

‘formed themselves into a club, which took its 
name from the October ale they drank ; and, after 
the House of Commons was up, more than a hun- 
j dred of these enlightened country members held 
nightly mectings at the Bell Tavern, in King Street, 
Westminster. Of the two ministerial chiefs St. 
John was becoming the favourite. He was elo- 
quent, he was passionate, he was zealous ; and as 
the squires smoked their pipes, and compared 
notes over their October ale, they thought that 
the seeretary was restrained by the colder, more 
temporising, less earnest chief of the treasury. 
They railed bitterly at Harley, cunning intriguer 
that he was, always smirking, bowing, and rolling 
his head about. Was he not a wolf in sheep's 
clothing? Had not he and his father declared for 
the Prince of Orange? Had he not frequented 
conventicles, and did he not still sometimes speak 
like a snivelling old Puritan preacher ?’ * 

| From this, time, the germs of disunion and 
jealousy were sown between Harley and St. 
| John. Ilarley had ousted Godolphin and the 
whigs by means of Mrs. Masham, why should 


and seize the office of prime minister. Whether 
these were St. John’s intentions or not, he 
exerted all his fascinations to win the favour of 
the red-nosed Abigail. She was an insatiable 
kite, and he connived at her peculations—nay, 





he appointed her drunken, dissolute brother, 
Jack trill, to a high command in the army, and | 
placed him at the head of an expedition in- | 
tended ostensibly to conquer Canada. Jack, | 
of course, failed, and returned to England | 
without conquering anything, not even his | 
love for ‘strong drink ; but his sister, by St. | 
John’s legerdemain, transferred from the public 
purse to her own private pocket, some 20,0002, | 








* See Swift's first account of the October Club | 





in his Journal to Stella, Feb. 18, 1711. 


intended to fit out the expedition ; and Jack, 
as a reward for his brilliant services, was made 
governor of Dunkirk. This was pretty well 
as regarded St. John’s laxity of principle, but 
he added to it the worst kind of hypocrisy, 
— that which seeks to punish in others crimes 
of which it is itself guilty. He never forgave 
the ‘bull-necked member for Castle Rising’ 
for having presumed to be his rival; and after 
Walpole’s short term of office in 1708, St. 
John, on becoming secretary of state, worked 
up the country party to prosecute Walpole for 
mualyersation in office. He was expelled the 
Ifouse and sent to the tower, on charges which 
were only sufficiently established to satisfy a 
violent and revengeful party. Here, however, 
St. John overacted his part, struck the first 
blow at his own influence, and made a power- 
ful and constant enemy, who repaid his mati- 
cious exercise of power by condemning him, 
for the better half of his life, to disgrace, exile, 
and exclusion from the business of the state. 
Harley, finding the back-stairs influence veer- 
ing against him, took refuge in the House of 
Lords, as Earl of Oxford, and left to St. John 
the whole power of the Commons. The use 
he made of it does not redound to his credit. 
Ile played the dictator among his colleagues in 
the ministry — he became impatient of public 
criticism — he prosecuted the press right and 
left, and, at one time, had no less than four- 
teen printers at the bar, whose only offence 
was that of giving publicity to compositions in 
which his infallibility and purity were some- 
what boldly questioned. One of his last 
ministerial proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons was to carry through the notorious 
Stamp Act in restraint of the press, an act 
which continued in force to our own time, and 
for a hundred and fifty years paralysed the 
free circulation of thought.’ Scon after this, 
St. John dropped the substance of power as 
leader of the Commons, and grasped at its 
shadow, the coronet of a peer. He entered the 
Lords as Viscount Bolingbroke, much mortified, 
however, at not being made an earl, like his 
colleague Harley. There was now no man in 
the House of Commons who could even pre- 
tend to an equality with Robert Walpole. 
The ‘bull-necked’ rustic member for Castle 
Rising, had gradually acquired the cool self- 
possession and polish of a gentleman, and by 
constant practice had cultivated his oratorical 
powers toa high degree of efficiency. Wal- 
pole was never a brilliant speaker, but he was 
sensible, unaffected, and always completely 
master of his subject. He had, moreover, 
what gave him a vast practical superiority 
over St. John —an imperturbable tempera- 
ment, and a fund of good humour, which en- 
abled him to bear the assaults of his enemies 
with equanimity, and sometimes to parry their 
most deadly thrusts by a happy turn of ridicule. 
It was to this formidable opponent that St. 
John relinquished the field, and to the mercy 
of whom he, in effect, submitted his life and 
fortune. Queen Anne was approaching the 


term of her somnolent existence, enjoying tid- 


bits with her favourite Masham, or overeating 
herself on truffles, sent to her by Philip of 
Orleans; but the ministers whom she deemed 
her attached servants, and even Abigail the 
kite, were busily speculating upon her death, 
and as to who should be her successor. There 
can be little doubt, we think, that, up to a 
short period before the _— death, Boling- 
broke spoke disparagingly of the Elector, and 
exercised, in a listless way, his influence on 
behalf of the Pretender. No sooner did that 
event become imminent, however, than Boling- 
broke, with that facility of principle which 
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always characterised him, began to pay his 
court to George. It was in vain: the little 
court of Ierrenhausen was too well informed 
of his conduct to be taken in by unctuous pro- 
fessions, and Bolingbroke clearly perceived that 
his influence was gone for ever on the accession 
of George I.. The Abigail Hills, and other 
birds of prey, were driven hooting from the 
palace, and Bolingbroke tried in vain to placate 
the new generation of harpies that took their 
place. The Whigs were once more in office, 
and Walpole made no secret of his intention to 
retaliate to the uttermost upon Bolingbroke 
and Harley. Bolingbroke fled from the com- 
ing storm, and was, in his absence, condemned 
for high treason, attainted, and his name struck 
off the roll of peers. This was in 1715; he was 
then thirty-six years of age, and from thence 
to his seventy-third year, his life-voyage was 
bound in shallows and in miseries. It is use- 
less to follow him in his exile, it is humiliat- 
ing to our common nature to see him acting as 
puppet secretary of state in the puppet court 
of St. Germains, and accepting the title of 
Karl of Bolingbroke from the Pretender. It 
is still more humiliating to learn that, amidst 
all his reverses and sufferings, he continued to 
be as dissolute a profligate as he was in his 
prosperity. It isa picture that instructs, with- 
out giving pleasure, to see an old reprobate of 
seventy writing to mere boys, as to the way in 
which they should carry on their affaires duceur, 
in a strain resembling that of Ovid. We pass 
over the author’s account of Bolingbroke’s 
works, as they are of but little importance 
in the present day. We are rather disposed to 
agree with Warburton, that Bolingbroke is 
indebted to Pope for the preservation of his 
name and literary renown. That he was the 
companion of Pope and Swift and Prior, is a 
better guarantee for his immortality than his 

hilosophical works. We feel indebted to 
Mr. Macknight for his careful and elaborate 
biography of this strange, meteoric character. 
Ile writes with a moderation and impartiality 
worthy of high praise; and we feel certain 
that, without this volume, and his previous 
work on Edmund Burke, no library will be 
complete in its records of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 





POLONIA REDIVIVA.* 
‘ C } U done est la Pologne?’ the wondering 
query, addressed by that ignorant but 
piquante little milliner, Madame du Barry, to 
her royal and powerful lover, is a question 
which might well be asked now, and which no 
one can answer better than the author of the 
book under review, Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 
The continual uprising of nations, and the re- 
suscitation of moribund peoples, are facts that 
must puzzle those believers in large empires 
and beneficent despotisms, who, in the present 
day, are not few. But from the revolutionary 
stories in Herodotus to the uprising of the 
Greeks, Italians, and the Southern States Con- 
federation, all history attests this wonderful 
truth, that there is a vitality amongst peoples 
just as there is in any organised alg and 
that a people separated from the individual 
members of its body by thousands of miles, 
bound down, chained, and dragooned, is still 
one and indivisible at heart, and refuses to be 
politically murdered with a determination as 
intense as it is enduring. And just now on 
the continent, when every one was intent on 





* The Polish Captivity: an account of the pre- 
sent position of the Poles, &e. By Sutherland 
Edwards, 2 vols. crown 8vo. W. H. Allen & Co., 
Waterloo Place. 1863. 





something going on over the Atlantic ; when 
the Emperor of Russia was ‘doing’ the part 
of a paternal monarch and freeing his serfs i 
and when, her best opportunity being missed 
during the Crimean war, we all believed that 
Poland had sunk down into the careless apathy 
of aslave, we see her arise in a giant’s strength, 
break from her keepers, brain her persecutors 
with her chained nt manacled hands, and defeat 
well-armed and well-appointed Russian armies 
in at least half a dozen important engage- | 
ments. How is this? The resurrection has 
indeed taken place whilst the soldiers slept ? | 
Is this indeed a true and a new life, or merely | 
the last spasmodic convulsion of a dying 
body? For an answer to these questions we | 
must refer to the work before us, which is, at | 
the ‘present time, of absorbing interest, and | 
which is well calculated to inform all of us. 

Mr. Edwards has digested his matter in a 
pleasant, and orderly manner; and his method | 
of treatment is always neat, careful, and 
scholarly. The ‘Times’ has done well in| 
selecting the author as its correspondent in 
Poland ; and his long residence in Russia and | 
Poland, his friendship and acquaintance with | 
many of the best Polish and Russian families, | 
are proofs that we can look upon this work | 
as one of authority on the subject of which it | 
treats. 

In travelling ‘towards Poland,’ the author 
catches a first glimpse of the country at Sos- 
noviez, which he pronounces to be the dirtiest 
of all unclean towns, surpassing even that un- 
cleanliness of Cologne celebrated by Coleridge. 
Here is a description of an inn :— 


‘The “ boots” is bootless. He kisses the tra- 
veller’s hand at night, and in the morning proves 
his zeal by waking him from his chair, or from his 
tumble-down couch, at four o'clock, that he may 
catch the train at half-past six. He commences 
boot-cleaning in the bedroom, and, when ejected 
by force, commences the operation immediately 
outside the door. He uses no blacking, properly 
so-called, but what he does apply, he carries in his 
salivary glands, 

‘There is no trouble in getting the bill in the 
morning. It is not heavy, compared with the 
charges at the best hotels on the Continent. The 
use of the room with the broken bed is put down 
at a sum equivalent to one thaler. The youthful 
boots embraces the traveller's knees by way of a 
hint that attendance is not included. The poor 
little chambermaid bows her head, seizes the 
traveller’s hand, and bears it affectionately to her 
lips. The feet of these domestics are muddy, and, 
as there are no carpets, or rugs, or mats, or even 
scrapers about the place (though scrapers would 
certainly not be nice things for persons without 
shoes or stockings to use), they bring a great deal | 
of wet mould with them out of the court-yard into 
the rooms. But they are not without heart, and 
they respond to a small gratuity by reviling the 
proprietor in the most obliging manner. The pro- 
prietor appears in person, at the last moment, to 
receive the ironical thanks of the guest for the in- 
attention that has been shown him. He is dis- 
posed of, however, by his own servants, who tell 
him he ought to be ashamed of himself, and so 
on, and who have so little fear of him, that it is 
evident he gives them no wages.’ 


‘Can the general civilisation of a country,’ 
he asks, ‘be judged of by its inns? I hope 
not, for the sake of Poland.’ Still an inn is a 
part of it, as a dirty finger-nail is part of a 
man’s hand; but as we get on, we find that 
tyranny and despotism produce want of heart, 
carelessness, neglect, and dirt, and that the 
Poles are to be honoured and pitied, not des- 
pised. 

‘ Twice a-day troops of lancers go in and out of 
the barracks, and every morning an artillery train 
comes from some other quarter of the town to be 





relieved. Besides an immense artillery camp im- 
mediately outside the city, various encampments of 
infantry in the very heart of it, and several more 
towards the barriers ; besides soldiers of all arms 
in barracks, in huts, and under canvas on the 
plains around Warsaw, the castle is itself filled 
with troops, as are also its stables, its court-yard, 
and its large garden. Warsaw, then, ought really 
to be considered sate from the attacks of an un- 
armed population. We certainly had not such a 
foree at the Alma, not a third of such a force at 


| Inkerman, as the Russians have collected here in 
| order to keep down some hundred and fifty thou- 


sand defenceless townspeople — men, women and 
children ; that is to say, from thirty to forty thou- 
sand men of all classes, without organisation, with- 
out weapons, and without any intention of fighting. 
Cossacks and dragoons ride up and down the 
streets, as though to guard against the possibility 
of surprise. But if the defenceless, unarmed ones 
were to go mad and attack the castle; and if, the 
garrison having suddenly become paralysed, they 
were actually to take it by storm, there would still 
be enough artillery and ammunition in the citidel 
to lay Warsaw in the dust — which the Emperor 
Nicholas threatened to do if the city gave the 
slightest sign of a second insurrection. ‘The eita- 
del, with its bright-red walls and buttresses, which 
form such a vivid contrast with the rich verdure 
of the earthworks and the banks of the broad 
moat, is in many respects a remarkable edifice. 


| But its picturesqueness is still less striking than 


its position, which gives it the command of the 
entire city, at a range of abont half a mile from 
the outer buildings. In the open space in the in- 
terior stands a statue of Alexander [., “‘ the Bene- 
factor of the Poles,” placed there by Nicholas, 
who was certainly not their benefactor. Close to 
the statute of the Benefactor is a small field of 
iron hayricks—an acre or so of cannon balls, 
piled in rows of pyramids, with which the Bene- 
factor’s successor meant to destroy Warsaw, if 
Warsaw ever gave him the least trouble.’ 

The greatest hatred to Russia everywhere 
prevails, A Polish lad, carefully educated 
as a Russian, forgets the language still more 
carefully. A Polish shopkeeper does not care 
to serve Russian customers; a Polish jour- 
nalist, although he knows that Siberia is 
‘looming’ in the distance, and all the terrors of 
despotism hang over his head, is still thoroughly 
devoted to his country; the waiting-maids 
and servant-girls, the peasants and their wives, 
the governesses and teachers of languages, 
have still downright Polish hearts. At the 
very post-office, Russian is almost an un- 
known tongue. As to the mothers, and their 
devotion to their country, Mr. Edwards will 
tell us what they are. 

‘All the ladies were in the deepest mourning. 
Even when the sun was seorchingly hot, if, by the 
rarest chance, any white or light-coloured dress 
was seen, all eyes were turned upon the wearer.’ 

‘Certainly no one has every exaggerated the 
grace and beauty of the Polish women. They have 
given numberless proofs of patriotism ; and many 
of them, with all their delicacy of organisation, 
have not shrunk from encountering great personal 
dangers for the sake of their country. But what- 
ever noble qualities they may possess, they would 
probably not have the influence which they actu- 
ally exercise over their countrymen, if Providence 
had not also bestowed on them, in a remarkable 
degree, the gift of beauty. Many of the Polish 
women are very like our English women of the 
slender, delicate type, but with paler complexions, 
and brighter, and generally darker, eyes. I 
thought it was impossible to see finer and more 
varied expression than their faces exhibited; for 
I saw them at a time when their enthusiasm, their 
indignation, their sorrow, and all their religious 
feeling were awakened. I had read, in some book, 
that they were frivolous and changeable ; but the 
have been constant enqigh to Poland, and dull 
persons will always mistake animation, quickness 
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of pereeption, and a light manner of treating light | insurrection succeed 2’ the readers of these |it round with sufficient fustian to fill three 
subjects, for frivolity. In every civilised country, | volumes will most likely answer ‘Yes; sooner | volumes. But whatever ‘cause caused’ it, 


women give the tone to society, and this is parti- | 
cularly the case in Poland, where social gatherings | 
are far more frequent than with us, and where } 
there ure no entertainments, no pleasure-parties of | 
any kind, at which women are not present. S| 
however, the Polish ladies cared only for pleasure, 
instead of placing patriotism above all other con- | 
siderations if the halls and bribes offered to 
them and to their husbands, could make them for- | 
get their suffering country; then the Russians | 
would certainly by this time have made some pro- | 


or later, yes.’ * You have swallowed us,’ said 
a witty Pole to a Russian, ‘but you shall not 
digest us;’ and indeed it needs more even | 
than the ostrich stomach of Russia to digest | 
a compact nation which has produced such 
patriots as Kosciuskoi and Zamoyski, and 


| which still thrills with and determines to act 


up to these words of the noble old Prince | 
Czartoryski :— 


‘In the midst of these various trials, the spirit | 


here certainly is the story (?), nicely printed, 
bound in amber-coloured cloth, on remarkably 
good paper, decorated with three mottoes to 
open the ball with ; and titly cut up into the 
required number of chapters. Such praise as 
this—’t is a widow's mite—is all that we have 
to give. 

The story opens at Berchlingen, in Swabia 


(spelt for variety’s sake in Mr. Thornbury’s 


preface Berlichingen), in the time of Charles 


gress in the way of gaining adherents among the | of the nation has become modified and re-tem- | V. of Germany, and the reader is introduced 


Polish families of the kingdom, whereas, as it is,| pered, each trial purifying and rendering her| to a boy and a page of the period, who are 


they have not advanced a step. 


The Polish | more apt for a free and independent existence. | theatrically talking of the return of the ‘ good 


mothers bring up the young Poles as patriots, and | During the most important period accorded to our | knight’ to his robber castle. We have also 


the Polish wives exelude from society all whose 
patriotism is even doubtful.’ 


| forefathers for ihis work of national regeneration 
| —a period which may be said to be summed up 


| portraits of the chaplain and the fool of the 
age. After Goetz has returned to his an- 


Mr. Edwards tells us that the stories we | i! the anniversary which we celebrate to-day—I | cestral castle, he determines to hold a tour- 
hear of Russian despotism are by no means | have myself been participator, as far as my youth | nament, having invited the Bishop of Bamberg, 


exaggerated, and we believe his statement, | permitted me, in all the glorious efforts which have | 
although we are well acquainted with an | occasioned redoubled perfidy and violence a the 
tee oillialel wie exes sto, What to | part. of neighbours resolved on the ruin of Poland. 
wagAh OMCIAL WHO Went OUL LO WArsAW |" <Novertheless, I can say, with a heart full of 


organise the Russian police, and who declares | yratitude towards God, that the nation has never 
that the Poles are querulous and ungrateful, | jefore attained this dignified and calm attitude: 
and that they are thoroughly well governed, | never before have all Poles been so perfectly 
and ought to be contented. The same author-| of one mind; and never, independent. of any | 
ity says that the present discontents are owing | foreign interest and influence, has the term of our 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood. — But, says | long adversities appeared so certain. 

Mr. Edwards *Descend not, O my nation! from this height 


| 
| 
| 





Poles are persecuted and beaten down every- | 0 which peoples and powers are forced to respect 
where. Heaven knows whether they suffer most | thee! Remaining there, thou wilt never lose sight | 
in Russian, Austrian, or Prussian Poland. J have of the object of thy hopes, and wilt approach it | 
seen them under torture in all three, ana have | With more assured confidence, In the midst of | 


heard their complaints. For the present J will | thy cruel Briefs, and of the despair to whieh | 
only say that, in Warsaw, the Russian tyranny | cruelty and violence impel thee, reject the tempta- | 
passes for worst; in Cracow and Leopol, the Aus- tions of anger ; do not abase thyself to combats | 
unworthy of thee, which can only increase thy | 
a : F sufferings, if they do not entirely consummate thy 
That Nicholas the great and magnanimous, | main. Recollect that it requires more heroism to| 
and the friend of Poland, hated his protégés | meet death with a bare bosom, than to defend life | 
with foree enough for the whole Russian | sword in hand. The greatest courage on this 
empire, Mr. Edwards proves by «a note of! carth consists in not holding to life. To have | 
band, in which by a stroke of his pen forty- | this courage, being, at the same time, gentle and | 
live thousand Polish families were hurled | generous, free from every thought of vengeance ori 
into banishment. Here are the precious sen- | desire to injure even one’s enemy — this is virtue | 
tences : indeed, and true political prudence, | 
‘ When the order for transporting five thousand | ‘The martyr for his faith and his country is 

a jalways the precursor of victory, for he holds up | 

the victim at the same time before God and before | 
}man, and covers his murderers with shame. It is | 
“These rules are to serve, not only for the pro- | not given to man to foresee events, especially when 
vince of Podolia, but also for the other western | "ty #%e of 80 elevated an order as the facts | 
proviners; Wilna, Grodno, Witebsk, Mohilew, | W@eh we are now witnessing. It is Providence 
Melestok Minsk Volhynia, and Kiel: whichetil| itself which at present enlightens and inspires the 
make altogether forty-five thousand families.” The | ®&tion; to it we should look for suecour, and {this 

: : : succour will not fail us.’ 


trian; and in Posen, the Prussian.’ 


families from Podolia to the Caucasus was sub- 
mitted to the Empere r by the Minister of the 
Laterior, he * deigned to add,” with his own hand 


officials hesitated to carry out this inhuman order, 
asked for further instructions, and interposed | Finally, we may add that the publishers | 
various delays. Ultimately they removed a cer-| have produced the book in a very handsome | 
tain number of families by force from Podolia;} form, that the illustrations are at once ex- 
but this tirst step caused so much indignation that | cellent and useful, and that it is a work 
it was thought advisable not to repeat it.’* ; which politicians, journalists, and all men 

Throughout the volumes of this interesting | of general information cannot at this juncture 
work, the author shows abundantly that Lord | well do without. But although we may well 
Heytesbury was by far too Russian in the in- | ask, Where is Poland ? we think that the pub- 
structions which he sent to Lord Palmerston, | lishers have made an omission in not inserting 
and that the English ministry is not too well | two maps of Poland, one before its partition, 
informed upon the nature of this insurrection, | the other aicer its division among the greedy 
and may well, therefore, be cold towards the | monarchs, its present masters. With this ex- 


and his niece Olympia, the former oily, subtle, 


| and smooth,—of course, the usual churchman 


of the time,—the latter handsome, plump, and 
dark-eyed, of the accredited voluptuous turn. 
The tournament proceeds, and resembles, in 
its feeble way, a very bad and blurred 
photographic print of a certain celebrated 
tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the pic- 
ture of which was painted by Sir Walter Scott. 
At this tournament Goetz does wonders, but 
is treacherously fired at by an Italian, Trajano, 
who is the mace-bearer to Goetz’s opponent, 
Sir Wolfgang. The traitor tries to escape, is 
nearly, but not quite, chopped to pieces by 
the portcullis of the period, and then impri- 
soned. The Swabian knights vow vengeance ; 
and then follows a very confused dioramic 
series of events, of which, to say the truth, we 
have not a clear perception. It appears, how- 
ever, that the son of Goetz, Robert, falls in 
love with the bishop’s niece, the Duchess 
Olympia, who returns his passion. As the 
lady isas cold as a stone, a tigress in cruelty, 
and in practice an adept poisoner, the hap- 
piness of Robert is rather compromised by her 
love. Luckily, however, she marries another, 
an old gentleman and a landgrave, and Robert 
is made regent for his father’s treacherous 
enemy, the Bishop of Bamberg. Robert wishes 
to depart from Heilbronn, but is arrested by 
the bishop and brought up and degraded as 
aknight. Robert’s servant, Andrew, is hung, 
and Robert flies. Tis father is in the mean- 
time a leader in the peasant’s war, and becomes 
reconciled to his son. They are together 
attacked in the hut of a gipsy, Robert is 
killed, and the Ritter is captured by Sir 
Wolfgang. The good chaplain, who is a 
Protestant, is burnt at the stake; the bishop 
is killed by a tree falling on his litter in a 
forest; and Olympia Orsini has to die the 
death by the Vehme Gerichte. The poor 
old Ritter expires in prison, in full armour, 
with his sword in hand, it being usual for 
soft-hearted jailors to allow state prisoners 
their arms and weapons. Just after his death 
a message arrives from the Emperor to re- 


Poles; but the heart of the English ever has} 
been warm, and Poland is assured of the 
moral support of England in spite of two 
Englishmen being amongst the four men who 
are VPoland’s bitterest enemies. These are, | 
‘Mr. Cobden, Voltaire, M. Proudhon, and Mr. | 
Carlyle; that is to say, a utilitarian democrat, 
a heartless scoffer, a revolutionary cynic, and | 
a philosophical despotist.’. This we believe to | 
be true, and regret to see our countrymen in 
such company. ‘To that important question 
which every one is now asking, ‘ Will this | 








* Forster, La Pologne. 


ception the book is very satisfactory. 
TRUE AS STEEL.* 
wr presume it is because, to the romantic 
and young imaginations of two such 
men as Gothe and Sir Walter Scott, the 
story of Sir Goetz of the Iron Hand pre- 
sented certain attractions, that Mr. Walter 
Thornbury has thought fit to take up the name 
of the old German robber knight, and swathe 
* True as Steel. By Walter Thornbury. 3 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett. London: 1863. 


lease him, and the reader has the satisfaction 
of seeing his body carried in full armour 
honourably through the streets of Heilbronn, 
with the blue and red banner of Berchlingen, 
‘with trophies of arms round it, and lighted 
tapers.’ 

Such is the gusty plot of ‘True as Steel.’ 
Dresses and figures and colours there are in 
plenty ; tournaments, fights, battles, dogs, 
1orses, and hawks, but we have not disco- 
vered one man or woman. Of the mistakes in 
style, and grammar, we will say little; the 
few extracts we shall give will, we hope, 
prove to our readers that we have spoken in 
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this matter not without reason. Here is a 
picture of the iron-handed knight’s castle and 
its garden :— 

‘Although out in the beech woods, that rose 
like a green ocean round the castle, the blue hya- 
cinths, and lilies of the valley were blooming 
everywhere rank and sappy (fancy a rank and 
sappy lily of the valley!), and the hawthorns were 
turning fast to snow. The castle garden was not 
lavishly adorned with flowers, for though the red 
brown wall flowers were as rich in fragrance as 
they were humble in colour, the garden was like a 
homely dress, with only here and there a bunch of 
flowers as a rosette or a cockade! 

‘It was a garden near a castle, remember, a 
castle that had had gunpowder burnt round it, and 
arrows shot at it, enough, if they had been stuck on 
it, to cover its brave walls as thick as almonds 
that spike a hedgehog pudding.’ 

In the days of Henry VIII. of England 
and Francis I. of France, we are told that 
the age ‘had been rendered luxurious and 
wealthy by the rapid expansion of internal 
European commerce and American gold.’ And 
to show his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, Mr. Thornbury describes a black-letter 
Bible of the period (he calls it ‘black-let- 
tered”), chained up to a reading-desk near a 
window, ‘a long brass chain keeping it pri- 
soner on a very limited furlough.’ Berchlingen’s 
hand was, as everybody knows, an iron one, not 
symbolically so, but really, of delicate work- 
manship, so that it could not be distinguished 
from a real one ; yet with it Sir Goetz, who is 
not above hard work, 

‘constantly laid down his axe, and Grove in the 
heavy stake which he had shaped with tremendous 
blows with the clenched fist of his iron hand, 
much to the secret delight and astonishment of 
the soldiers, by some of whom the iron hand of 
their master was still considered as no mere fabri- 
cation of ingenious industry, but a direct vitalised 
piece of witcheraft,’ 

which is about as likely as that the late Mar- 
quis of Anglesee, should have kicked about 
cannon-balls with his cork leg, without dis- 
arranging the mechanism. But this is not the 
only fault of the author; he continually uses 
words incorectly, thus:— 

‘Robert was under the dais, seated between the 
bishop and the duchess. 

This expression, ‘ under the dais,’ cannot be 
a misprint, since the author uses it more than 
once; as, in one instance, two people are 
under the dais. We are quite aware that 
Ducange has construed dais to mean either a 
a canopy or a raised seat, but the accepted 
and true meaning is that of an elevated floor. 
Thus Chaucer :— 

‘To sitten in a gild hall on a des, 
‘And helde his feist in the paleis, 
Sittend upon his hie des.’ 
Gower, Con. A., b. vii. Richardson quotes 
Meursius, who derives it from Dagus,imiedduor, 
subsellium, a bench. 

When we meet with a book so thoroughly 
worthless as ‘True as Steel,’ we are puzzled 
to think how the author was lucky enough to 
find a publisher. Surely Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett, with all their experience, must know 
that, in point of plot, character, and style, this 
book is utter trash. Why then should they 
expect the unfortunate British public to enjoy 
what must have been to them a perfect in- 
fliction ? 


NUPTIAL ODES. 
| expectation that the great master of song 


_ Would be silent at this time of national 
rejoicing, all our small bards have raised their 





feeble voices, and sung in shrill sounds their 
welcome to the Bride of England. We select 
the odes of Professor Aytoun and Dr. Tupper as 
the most worthy of notice, and propose to give 
a prose epitome of the songs they have offered 
the nation. 

In the first stanza, the poet naturally rejoices 
at the termination of ‘ sullen winter,’ and dwells 
with pleasure on the approach of spring. The 
change in the seasons prepares his mind for 

‘ Days of mirth, and love, and joy supreme, 

The long neglected days for which we pined.’ 

With mournful loyalty, however, he aban- 
dons this cheerful strain, and in the second 
stanza alludes to the loss the nation has sus- 
tained in the Prince Consort :— 


‘God called his servant home-—His will be done! 
What more can mortals say ?’ 


a philosophical way of disposing of the event, 
which renders further griet superfluous. 

The third stanza, after enumerating the 
Prince’s virtues, offers the nation’s sympathy 
to the Queen, whose indulgence the poet so- 
licits as he offers his ‘high welcome’ to 

‘Our darling Prince, our joy, our pride.’ 

The Queen and her lamented husband being 
thus happily dismissed, the bard abandons 
himself with uninterrupted joy to the subject 
of his ode, and contrasts, in felicitous language, 
the march into England of the two Edwards ; 
he who, ‘fresh from the wars of France, trod 
the English shore,’ and the modest ‘ pilgrim,’ 
Albert Edward, who journeys from the Holy 
Land to ‘join his Bride.’ He then, in the 
most simple strain, pictures the royal pair :— 

‘O happy, happy they, 

That fond and loving pair, 
The princely bridegroom and his peerless bride, 
So beautiful and fair; 
which, if slightly suggestive of itinerant poetry, 
is no doubt the most appropriate treatment of 
a subject that certainly ida to the people. 
The same remark applies to the description of 
the marriage, which, with the above, we can 
fancy being sung at the corner of Drury Lane:— 
‘ And now the knot is tied, 
The marriage vows are ta’en ; 
No longer are they twain, 
And nought but death shall ever them divide.’ 

In the three following stanzas, the poet ap- 
peals to the historical associations of Ireland 
and Wales, and earnestly solicits them to follow 
the example of Scotland in her welcome to the 
bride. Ireland is addressed, like a ‘wayward 
sister,’ thus : — 

‘Come, Erin, come, and join the sister band. 


Not silent wilt thou bide impetuous Wales. 


So Scotland lifts her voice, 
And with unabated breath, 
Bids all her sons rejoice.’ 

The poet then contemplates the blessings of 
peace, but in the midst of his calm rejoicings is 
overtaken by a vision of the Saxon-Danish 
wars under Rin Alfred. Tle rouses himself, 
however, from this warlike dream, and bidding 
the ‘ shadows of the olden time’ to depart, the 
‘vapour melts into air,’ and the ‘ Rose of Den- 
mark’ appears on the scene, like a figure in a 
dissolving view. The remainder of the poem 
is composed of compliments to the Bride, con- 
gratulations to the Prince, and benedictions on 
them both. 

The concluding lines we consider the most 
apposite : 

‘Cease thou, my strain — too weak, perchance, 
and rude 

To be the deseant on a theme so sweet.’ 





A modest admission, which we can hardly 
contravene, having in vain searched for one 
poetical idea in the professor's laboured and 
matter-of-fact ode. 

Dr. Tupper, always eager to join his voice 
in any national chorus, has published a ‘ Greet- 
ing to the Bride,’ on a small sheet of paper, 
price 8d. His feelings being too powerful to 
tind adequate poetical expression, he bursts 
forth in numerical profusion, thus : 

“A hundred thousand weleomes ;’ 
and, pausing to take breath, he shouts, and 
‘A hundred thousand more.’ 


Not satistied with the repetition of this gene- 
rous welcome thirteen times, he is carried away 
at the end of the poem, and screams, 

‘Tifty million welcomes ;’ 
and then, with one frantic, overpowering, ex- 
hausting burst, he concludes, sail 

‘A hundred million more,’ 


These are the only lines worthy of quotation. 


THE RIVAL RACES,* 

‘MHE Rival Races’ is a translation, we ima- 

gine, by Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, of 
Les Mystéres du Peuple, a book by Eugene Sue, 
which the death of the author left incomplete. 
The plan of the romance, although the action 
extends over nearly two thousand years, is of 
the simplest character. The story opens in 
1848, at the time when the banquets, which 
subsequently terminated the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe, were the topies of “xencupe discussion and 
popular dispute. M. Lebrenn, a sturdy Breton, 
proud of the antiquity of his race, keeps a 
Raunt shop in the Rue St. Denis. He 
has a wife, son, and daughter. Madame Le- 
brenn is the devoted partner with her hus- 
band in his republican aspirations and business 
engagements, Tis son has been educated in 
the dislike of monarchical principles, and his 
daughter, a gentle, affectionate girl, loves and 
is beloved by one George Duciine, a poor 
cabinetmaker, who resides in an upper flat in 
an opposite house. These lovers i never 
revealed their passion, and it is M. Lebrenn 
himself who, discovering the position of affairs 
brings matters to a crisis. He visits the 
poor workman, tells him of his daughter's love, 
and offers her hand for his acceptance. The 
proposal is fettered by two conditions — he 
must repudiate all knowledge of the fall of a 
girl to whom he had been attached, and de- 
clare on his honour that he is a member of no 
secret society. The first condition is easily 
disposed of — not so the second: he hesitates, 
“a finally refuses. M. Lebrenn relieves him 
from his embarrassment, applauds his conscien- 
tiousness, and declares himself the president of 
a secret society to which, a few foo before, 
Duchéne had sworn allegiance. Events pro- 
gress rapidly. The fight at the barricades 
succeeds, and Lebrenn is useful in saving the 
life of a certain Colonel de Plouernel, a member 
of a § Rival Race,’ for centuries antagonistic to 
his own. The sole reward he will accept is 
the helmet worn by his enemy. Eighteen 
months having elapsed, we find Madame 
Lebrenn, assisted by her son, managing the 
business, Duchéne married to the daughter, 
and residing with them. M. Lebrenn, con- 
demned to imprisonment by a council of war 
after the insurrection of 1848, is a galley-slave 
at Rochefort. He is visited by Colonel, now 
General, Plouernel, who, in requital of old 





* The Rival Races: a Legendary Romance. 
By Eugene Sue, Léndon: Triibner & Co. 1863. 
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kervice, has procured the merchant's — | himfwith furious growls, devouring and throwing 


He asks for and obtains the iron ring which he | 
has been accustomed to wear, as a relic, and re- | 
turns to Paris, 

M. Lebrenn arrives from captivity on the 
twenty-first anniversary of his son’s birth, and 
celebrates the event by admitting his family | 
into a mysterious room which had hitherto 
been kept closed from all but himself. The room 
is lighted by a lamp of antique form, while on 
a table covered with cloth are certain relics, 
including the helmet of the Count de Plouer- 
nel, and the iron ring worn by Lebrenn at the 
galleys. Hach of these has an historical signi- 
fication, revealed in a manuscript which reposes | 
by its side. These manuscripts M. Lebrenn | 
declares to ‘recount the history of the family | 
during more than two thousand years. This 
history might be called the history of the 
people, of its vicissitudes, its customs, manners, 
priefs, faults, excesses, sometimes even of its 
for slavery, ignorance, and misery 
often deprave man in degrading him.’ These 
manuseripts form the conclusion of the vo- 
lume, and profess to show that ‘there has | 
not been a social, political, civil, or religious 
reform that our fathers have not been forced | 
to conquer, from century to century, at the price 
of ther blood.’ In allusion to the nature of 
the relics, the stories are entitled, ‘The 
Ciolden Sickle,” ‘The Bell of Brass,’ ‘The 
Collar of Lron,’ ‘The Silver Cross,’ ‘ The Crest 
of the Helmet,’ ‘The Hilt of the Dagger,’ ‘The 
Abbot's Cross,’ “The Pieces of Money,’ ‘The 
Arrow Ilead,’ and ‘The Pilgrim’s Shell.’ 

As a sample of the style, which is alike 
vigorous and clear, we extract an incident in 
a fight between the Gauls and Romans, which 
occurs in the ‘ Bell of Brass :’ 

‘A few steps from me TI perceived an archer of 
pigantic stature, calm in the midst of this struggle, 
choosing his sharpest arrow, placing it upon the 
cord of his bow, stretching his vigorous arm, and 
taking a leisurely aim at one of the two chained 
Salduni, who, drawn down by the weight of his 
brother in arms who lay dead at his side, could 
only continue to fight, resting on one knee; but 
still so valiantly, that for some minutes none dared 
brave the blows of his iron spear, which he kept 
whirling round him, and to encounter which was 
death. The Cretan archer, waiting a favourable 
moment, again aimed at the Saldune, when I 
beheld old) Deber-Trud bounding by. Lying 
under the heap of slain which crushed me, in- 
capable of moving without the acutest pain, I 
collected all the strength which I had remaining, 
and eried out 

“Hou! hou! Deber-Trud ! at the Roman!” 

‘The doy, again excited by my voice, which he 
knew, dashed at a bound upon the Cretan archer, 
at the moment when his arrow went hissing through 
the air, and buried itself, still trembiing, in the | 
firm chest of the Saldune. At this new wound his | 
eyes closed, his heavy arms allowed his spear to | 
fall, the knee which he advanced bent, his body | 
fell forward; but, with a last effort, the Saldune | 
raised himself upon both his knees, tore the arrow | 
and threw it against the Roman 
legionaries, erying in a loud and contemptuous 
voice | 

‘To you, ye cowards, who shelter your fear and 
your skins under iron armour; the cuirass of the 
Gaul is his naked breast!” 

‘And the Saldune fell dead upon the body of his 
brother in arms. 

‘They had both been avenged by Deber-Trud ; 
he had thrown down, and held in his enormous | 
paws, the Cretan archer, who uttered frightful | 
eries ; but, with one bite of his teeth, formidable | 
as those of a lion, the war dog had torn the throat 
of his victim so deeply, that two jets of hot blood | 
burst upon his forehead ; and the archer, although 
not yet dead, ceased to ery out. Deber-Trud, | 


feeling his prey still alive, threw himself upon | 


Crimes ; 


from his wound, 


id ca as, a a 


aside each fragment of flesh he tore out; I heard 
the sides of the Cretan erack and grind in the 
| jaws of Deber-Trud, who tore and tore so deep, 
linside that bleeding breast, that his red muzzle 


was lost in it, and I could only see his fiery eyes. 
A legionary came by, and twice pierced Deber- 
Trud with his lance. Deber-Trud did not give a 
single ery. Deber-Trud died as a good war-dog 
should, his monster head plunged in the entrails 
of the Roman.’ 


The posthumous publication of ‘The Rival 
Races” suffers in no slight degree from the 
want of the author's personal revision. Even 
in the condensed version of a work—which 
in the original extends to no fewer than ten 
volumes — prolixity is at times too apparent; 
the statue is rough-hewn from the marble with 
the sharp confident hand of a master, but the 
lingering loving touches, which give true grace 
to the result of the labour, are in the present 
instance wanting. But it must be understood 
that we judge of this last work of Eugene 
Sue by the standard of its predecessors, and 
whatever may be its merits, Messrs. Triibner 
are quite justified in affording the public an 
opportunity of reading one more work by 
one of the most popular writers of French 
romance, 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Alcohol, Dedicated to George Cruikshank, Esq., 
by Ricnarp Heratrucots Goocn. 

This little temperance poem neither dwells on 
the pleasures and advantages of that virtue, nor 
on the pains and penalties of the opposite vice. It 
is addressed to ‘Alcohol,’ who, in the form of a 
‘Spirit of the Demon Prince,’ is requested to re- 
move that ‘spell the author can no longer endure,’ 
‘Aleohol’ is, of course, a seductive friend in times 
of poverty and misery; and if the author can first 
remove these troubles, the ‘spirit’ will no doubt 
full into that pit to which he so poetically consigns 
him. 

The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, 

Miss Emily Faithfull is not alone in her endea- 
vour to furnish employment for women through 
the medium of the printing press. A monthly 
magazine, under the above title, edited by a lady, 
printed by women, and emanating from the Cale- 
donian Press, Edinburgh, has already reached its 
eleventh number. The contents are varied and 
amusing, comprising articles on Stratford-on-Avon, 


| by Halliwell; a paper on ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ by 
| Archbishop Whately; chapters of two continuous 
| novels, and other contributions of a miscellaneous 


character. 
Science elucidative of Scripture, By Joun Rap- 
rorp Younc. London: Lockwood & Co, 
This hook comprises a series of essays on the 
alleged discrepancies between Science and the 
Bible. The work of Bishop Colenso not having 
been published until this little volume had been 


| nearly completed, the writer was enabled only to 
}eombat the prelate’s argument on the miracle of 
| Joshua. 


Of this task he aequits himself by ad- 
ducing excellent scientific reasons in support of the 
written Word. 
Our English Months. By S. W. Partrmer. 
In this volume, Mr. 8. W. Partridge, who has 


already established a favourable reputation by 


previous works, poetically describes the varied 


aspects of the different months of the year. In 
the graceful execution of this task, a minute ob- 
servation is wedded to undoubted poetic skill. 
The volume is interspersed with lyries which will 
further elevate his position in the estimation of the 
public, and render his book a pleasant companion 
alike by the fireside of home or the rural country 
walk. 





The Mother's Picture Alphabet. Partridge &{Co. 

This, without doubt, is one of the best books of 
the kind before the public. It is beautifully 
printed on rich toned paper, and the illus- 
trations are numerous and correctly drawn; the 
latter being an advantage but seldom accompany- 
ing works of a similar object. It is dedicated, 
by Her Majesty’s special permission, to the Princess 
Beatrice. 

A Primer of the Art of Illumination for the use of 
Beginners. By F. Deamorrr. 

The intent of this little work is to supply a 
preliminary treatise to the student of an art which 
is now extensively practised. The information is 
conveyed in a clear graphie style, and the illus- 
trations are both artistically drawn and exquisitely 
coloured, 

Hints on the Formation of Local Museums. 
London: Hardwicke. 

This small work embodies the experience of the 
treasurer to the Wimbledon village club, and. 
shows how, by a small outlay of time und money, 
the advantages of a local museum can be added 
to similar establishments. 


Riddles, and Jokes, and Hodge Podge. 
London: Routledge & Co. 

The titles of these works are sufficiently ex- 
planatory of their contents. The latter is the 
third series of a dish ‘specially mixed’ by Mr. 
Edmund Routledge, who has prepared it in such 
a manner as to be enjoyed alike by the faded 
palates of the old and the keener appetites of the 
young. 


Recollections of Simeon’s Conversation Parties. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Known to the reading public chiefly by a volume 
of somewhat dry sermons, few persons are aware 
how largely the mind and style of the passing 
generation of preachers were influenced by the 
original thought and earnest work of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon. For upwards of fifty years he 
was the incumbent of Trinity Church, Cambridge ; 
and although the first ten years of his ministra- 
tion was accompanied by dislike and opposition, 
he eventually established a deserved reputation, 
second to no preacher of his day. But the circle 
of his influence extended beyond the pulpit. It 
wis his custom to hold sermon classes, which 
were attended by the undergraduates, and to keep 
‘open house’ on the Friday evenings, when visitors 
would consult him on doctrinal points, receive 
practical hints on the art of preaching, and discuss 
the social questions of the day. The copious notes 
taken at these gatherings, by the Rey. Abner 
Brown, comprise the bulk of the present volume ; 
a volume we can recommend, containing prac- 
tical advice to the clergy, with an epitome of the 
matured opinions of an original, experienced, and 
conscientious man. 


GOSSIP. 





Amone the literary men of eminence present at 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales was Mr. 
Thackeray, of the ‘Cornhill Magazine ;’ Mr. Russell, 
of the ‘'Times;’ Mr. Sala, of the ‘Telegraph ;’ and 
Mr. Thomas (or ‘ Tom’) Taylor, of the ‘ Manches- 
ter Guardian.’ Let us hope that Mr. Thackeray 
will make the royal wedding the subject of his 
next Roundabout paper, so that the grace and 
beauty of the Princess may be as fittingly cele- 
brated in prose as it already has been in verse by 
Mr. Tennyson. 

A seconp version of Miss Braddon’s novel, 
‘Aurora Floyd,’ was produced at the Adelphi on 
Wednesday night. The drama lasted four hours, 
and, although vivid and fairly acted, tired the 
audience. When one sees a lady whip a man on 
the stage, and that man afterwards throw down 
the same lady, struggle with her in an attempt to 
cut her throat, we may believe that the Ultima 
Thule of the sensational drama has been reached. 
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MonratempBert'’s ‘Life of Lacordaire,’ so long 
announced, will not be ready until the 17th of 
April. 

M. Pavur pu Cuarmxv is on his way to New 
York, where he is about to deliver public lectures 
in defence of England and the English. 

‘Tue Iron Times,’ the youngest of the penny 
metropolitan daily press, expired on Thursday 
morning last, at the early age of two months. 

An addition has been made to the staff of 
‘Punch’ in the person of Mr. Francis Burnand, 
who quits the lively pages of ‘Fun’ to join the 
band of veteran jokers on the elder periodical. 


Baron Lirsic’s new work, ‘The Natural Laws 
of Husbandry,’ to be published this month, con- 
tains the results of his observations, experiments, 
and study for the last fifteen years. 


Tue first number of a new daily paper, the 
‘International, with offices both in London and 
Paris, has just been issued. Its news is chiefly 
continental, its feuilleton consisting of Paris gossip. 


Mr. Cuarirs Dickens has nearly ready for the 
press the new serial upon which he is engaged, 
and which, if our information be correct, will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Captain Burvon, the African traveller, and at 
present H. M.’s Consul at Fernando Po, is pre- 
paring a volume for the press, which will treat of 
the ‘ Land of the Gorilla,’ 

Lorp Patmerstron.—The Senatus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has, we hear, resolved to 
confer upon Lord Palmerston, during his ap- 
proaching visit, the degree of LL.D. 

Mr. H. Sutiertanp Epwarps, author of ‘ Polish 
Captivity,’ started for that country on Sunday 
last, as ‘special correspondent’ of the ‘Times.’ 
Mr. Edwards possesses, we believe, a more exten- 
sive knowledge of political and social life in Russia 
and Poland than any other contemporary writer. 

Tur Professorship of Music in Gresham Col- 
lege is now vacant. There are already several 
candidates, including Dr. Wylde, Mr. John Lin- 
eoln, and Mr. Charles Salaman, the founder of 
the Musical Society, The appointment is in the 
gift of the Gresham Committee. 

We hear that Mr. Murray has nearly completed 
his arrangements for issuing the new English 
Biographical Dictionary, which will appear under 
the editorship of Dr. William Smith. We hope 
that competent writers on each subject will be 
engaged to furnish the biographies. 


Tur rumour that the letters of ‘ Historicus’ on 
International Law, which have lately been re- 
printed from the ‘Times,’ are from the pen of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, is, we believe, in- 
correct. The writer is Mr. Greville Vernon Har- 
court, well known as one of the contributors to the 
‘Saturday Review.’ 

Tue sale of the newspapers contaming the ac- 
count of the royal marriage was larger than known 
on any previous occasion. The ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
printed 230,000 copies. The ‘Times’ was de- 
manded to the extent of 130,000, and the ‘ Illus- 
trated London News’ was only able to supply two- 
thirds of its customers, viz. 200,000 copies, the 
orders being for 300,000. 

Orseven works of fiction noticed bya lively literary 
contemporary, five are thus ‘knocked off’: 1. ‘ This 
is a Surrey romantic drama.’ 2. ‘This old Minerva 
press title heads a novel which is quite unintelli- 
gible’? 3. ‘This is a wonderfully silly novel, re- 
markable only for the entire want of any sense of 
delicacy in the author. ‘No. 4 is altogether in- 
ferior to what the author ought to write. No. 6 
‘is very dreary reading ; and No. 6 is a clap-trap 
story, of which the style is detestable.” Our con- 
temporary has one exception, which is ‘True as 
Steel, reviewed in these pages, and which is praised 
as being ‘spirit-stirring, and ‘written in well- 
chosen words,’ an opinion peculiar, we should think, 
to the author and his eritic. 


THE LITERARY 





A Frencu edition of the ‘ Meditations on Death 


and Eternity,’ specially selected by the Queen, has | 
been translated by Her Majesty’s permission by | 


M. Ch. Bernard Derosné, and is this day published 
by Dentu & Co. 


Tur Liverpool Academy has just deceased, after 
an existence of forty years. It is understood, 
however, that, by the aid of an amateur committee, 
there will still be an exhibition of pictures during 
the approaching season. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. | 


ALLISON’s (M. A.) Curmn’s Frencit FRIEND, 12th edition, 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 


ANDERSON, J., the FuGITIVE SLAVE, Srory of the Lire of, | 


crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BARRERE'S (P.) Les ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, crown Svo, cloth, 
6s. 6d, 
Bis.eE (The) in the Worksnor, Part 2, crown 8vo. sewed, 
&. Od, 
BIBLE (The) in the Worksulor, complete in 1 vol. crown 
Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BLossoms in the SHADE, by H. Mary T. 32mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Buunt’s (Rev. J. J.) UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 8th edition, post S8vo. cl. Gs, 
Byron's Works, new edition, fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(Nimmo). 

CAMPIN'S (I°,) ENGINEER'S Pocket REMEMBRANCER, crown 
S8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d 

CHRONICA MONASTERIT S. ALRANI, edited by H.'T. Riney, 
Vol. 1, royal 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 

CoLurer’s (Rev. J. N.) Lrrrue Crossks, and How to WIN 
THEM, I6mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Corron, and the WANT of rr, 16mo. sewed, 1s. 

CrosTHWAITE’s (Rev. J. C.) Lecrures on the Book of 
DANIEL, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Crucnaey’s Map of PoLAnn, folded, 1s. 

Curtis’ (J. C.) CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of ENGLISH HiIs- 
TORY, 4to. sewed, 2s. 

Dana's (R. H.) SEAMAN’S MANUAL, 9th edition, revised 
by Captain Brown, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

Davipson’s (Dr. 8.) Lyrropucrion to the OLp Trsra- 
MENT, Vol. 3, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Day’s (W.) PoETiIcAL COMMENTARY on the Provenns of 
SOLOMON, 8vo. cloth, 14s, 

Ecktey’s (S. M.) Ligur in Dark Days; or, MEDITATIONS 
for LENT, 32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Fawcett’s (H.) MANUAL of PoLrricAL Economy, crown 
8vo. cloth, 12s, 

FREEMAN’S PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE, Part 2, new 
edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

Fruits of ENTERPRISE: BELZONI'S TRAVELS, 14th edition, 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 

GarpINner’s (8. R.) History of ENGLAND, 1603 to 1616, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

HrFARD's (E.) DEEDS of NAVAL DARING, new edition, fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Govursurn’s (Dr. E. M.) Manuva of ConrirMation, 4th 
edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. Gd. 

GULISTAN (The) of SHAIKH SApr of SuHTRaz, edited by F. 
JOHNSON, 4to. cloth, 15s, 

HAMILTON'S (R.) The ReEsouRCcES of a NATION, 8vo. cloth, 
10s, 6d. 

HOLBREY'S (J.) VALUE, its NATURE &c., Svo. cloth, 10s, 

JAcKson’s (G.) NEW CHECK JOURNAL, 12th edition, 8vo- 
cloth, 5s. 

JAMES’ NOVELS—The BriGAND, fep. Svo. sewed, 1s. 

Karr’s (A.) Tour round my GARDEN, edited by Rev. J. G. 
Woon, new edition, fep. 8vo. boards, 3s. 6d. 

Keats’ PorricAL Works, edited by R. M. MILNES, new 
edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Kina@stey’s (Rev. C.) Hypatia, new edition, crown S8vo. 
cloth, 6s, 

KinpLy Hints on WoMAN’s CorraGE Lire, fep. Svo. cloth, 
ls, 6d, 

LANDELLS’ (E. & A.) Gmu’s Own ToyMAKER, 3rd edition, 
16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lrrr.e by LirrLe: Lessons on Music, oblong Svo. cloth, 
38: 6d. 

LONDON MERCHANT SHIPPERS’ DIRECTORY, 1863, 32mo. 
sewed, ls. 

Lytron’s (Sir E. B.) Dramatic Works, new edition, fep. 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

M‘Cavt’s (Rev. Dr. A.) EXAMINATION of BrsHor CoLENso’s 
DIFFICULTIES, 2nd edition, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


| M‘Caut’s (Rev. Dr. A.) EXAMINATION of BISHOP COLENSO’S 


DIFFICULTIES, people's edition, fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s, 

Macieon’s (H. D.) Dicrionary of PourricaAL Economy, 
Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

Mitts’ (J.) STABLE SECRETS, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT’S (Count) The INSURRECTION in POLAND, 
8vo. sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Moon's (R.) The PENTATEUCH and Book of Josiva Con- 
SIDERED, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Morris’ (Rev. F. 0.) History of Barris Brrps, Vol. 2, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES. 
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My Goop-FOR-NOTHING Brorurr, 2nd edition, crown Svo, 

| cloth, 10s. 6d. 

| Nores on the 87th Exiuprrion of the Scorrisu ACADEMY, 
Svo, sewed, Is. 

| OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT of Convicts, 2ndedition, 

| crown svo. sewed, Is, 6d, 

| OZANNE'S (Rev. T. D.) The Sour As rr is, crown Svo, 

| cloth, Ss. 

' Page's (Rev. J.) The PRETENSIONS of Bisior CoLENso 
CONSIDERED, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


| Parken’s (Theodore) COLLECTED Works, edited by FL P. 

| Cospe, Vol. 2, crown Svo, 6s, 

PENTATEUCH (The) and the Wrrrincs of Mosks DEFENDED, 
fep. Svo. cloth, Ls, 6d. 

Ponrer’s (D.) Prince of WALES’ Firsr Frencn Boox, 

smo. cloth, Ls. 

| Sr. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, Vol. 6, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d, 

| SHAKESPEARE, edited by W. G. CLank and J. GLover, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Srenire’s (D.) BOOKKEEPING, Single Entry, royal Svo. cloth, 
3s. Od. 

SLAVE LIFE in Virnerxta and Kenrucky, fep. Svo. cl. 1s. 

Sarre’s (Goldwin) The Empire, crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

STANLEY’s (Canon) SERMONS PREACHED during the PRINcR 
of WALEs’ Tour in the East, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Sroren’s (F. UL.) CuemicanL Dierronany, Part 1, royal 
Svo. sewed, 10s, 6d. 

TENNYSON’S PokMs, loth edition, fep, Svo. cloth, 9s. 

TENNYSON’S (A.) WELCOME, fep. Svo. Sd. 

TuovGutrs of the Day; or, The Worip and the Cross, 
18mo. cloth, ls. 

TURNBULL’S (A. HI.) TABLES of CompouND LNrERest, royal 
Svo, cloth, L2s. 6d. 

Twisven's (Rev. J. FL) INrropverion to) PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, crown Svo,. cloth, L0s, 6d. 

UNPREACHED GosPEL (The), crown 8vo. sewed, bd. 

Vores’ (Rev. T.) Loving CounseLs, Vol. 2, crown 8yo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WALKINGAME’S AnirHMetic, by J. Burren, new edition, 
fep. Svo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

Watson's (J.) ART OF WEAVING, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

WEE DAvir, by Rev. NoRMAN MACLEOD, new edition, fep. 
Svo. sewed, 6d. 

WELLEn’s (E.) Frencn Dierronary, royal 8vo. cloth, 
7s. Gd, 

Wurrr’s (W.) Hisrorny, Gazerrern, and Dmecrory of 
Essex, 2nd edition, fep. Svo. 12s. 6d. boards, |4s. calf. 
Wisr’s (Rev. D.) The Youna LApres’ Counseuior, fep. 

8vo. cloth, 2s. 
WISEMAN’S (Cardinal) Pornrs of Conracr between Screncne 
; and Arr, 8vo. cloth, 4s, 
| WoopFrALu's Law of LANDLORD and TENANT, Sth edition, 
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by W. R. CoLE, royal 8vo. cloth, 35s, 





A THOUSAND A YEAR. 
| A GENTLEMAN Wanted to join in a 


| Semi-Government Annual Journal, whereby, for the 
temporary use of S800/. or 1,0007,, IN TIS OWN TLANDS, he 
would get 1,000/, a year or more.—J. B., 4, Grove Villas, 
The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


SDUCATION.—Richmond Till. — In a 
French and German Protestant Establishment, per- 
manently engaging five resident governesses and twelve 
|}eminent masters for English, Italian, French, German, 
scientific lectures, drawing, painting, Latin, music, singing, 
dancing, religious instruction by a clergyman, GENTLE- 
MEN'S DAUGHTERS receive tuition from any of the 
masters, with liberal board, from 40 to 50 guineas per an- 
num inelusive, Professors daily for English, drawing, 
painting, French, and German, and conversational pro- 
ticiency under French and German governesses. The prin- 
cipals, assisted by a sister, devote their undivided attention 
| to the comforts and improvement of the pupils. Parents 
| can best appreciate the domestic arrangements, which ir - 
clude single beds, by inspection and reference. The hon . 
is on a healthy eminence, in the best part of Riehmond, 
| near the park ; it is detached, surrounded by five acres of 
land, of cheerful and airy construction, thoroughly venti- 
lated, and contains 45 lofty rooms and four bath-réome, 
Theta, post-office, Richmond, Surrey. 


PIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate Street 
| \Vithin. These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the 
latest improvements, recently applied, which effect a grand, 
a pure, and delightful quality of tone, that stands un- 
rivalled. Prices from 18 guineas. First-class Pianos for 
Hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award, International 
Exhibition: Honourable mention * for good and cheap 
pianos.’ Carriage free. 











PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


HE BABY’S DRESSING-CASE, from 
Two Guineas. Sanctioned and approved by the 
highest authorities in the Medical Profession, The BABY’S 
DRESSING-CASE is the most useful Present that can be 
| made a Mother, for the Nursery or Travelling. 
| Mrs. F. G. DELAMOTTE, 14 and 15, Beaufort Buildings, 
” Strand, W.C,. 
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CHAPPELL & COVS 


NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 





No. 1. — FOR THE CHURCH, | No. 2.— FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the new Venetian | In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. This Instru- 
Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which means a crescendo can be ment, finished in a style superior to any other kind, the whole of the interior 
produced without the use of the Expression Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas ; or | mechanism being French polished, is consequently more calculated to withstand the 
' without the Swell, 30 Guineas, Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas, effects of dust and damp. It has a Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing 
| away with the knee Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 
Guineas 


These Instruncats gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—‘ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.’ 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


9D eres 





CHAPPELL’S NEW TWENTY GUINEA PIANOFORTE, with check action. French CHAPP E LL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No., 1. Size, 4 ft. 3 in. by 2ft. 

Mahogany case. Compass 67 octaves, C to A. This instrument has only just been lin.; height 3 ft. 10in. Compass, 6% oct. C to A. Neat case, with square fall, 35 

brought to perfection at a Foreign Factory, expressly built with the view of making Guineas, No. 2. Size 4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 3 in.; height 4ft. Compass, 6g oct. C to A. 

a really superior Instrument at the lowest price possible. It has the very best Check Handsome case, 45 Guineas net cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, 

Action, the Pull Compass, is made in a hard and durable Wood, and is in all respects and are constructed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture 

n nice piece of Furniture as well as a perfectly satisfactory Pianoforte. Messrs. | throughout, that they are confidently recommended as being admirably adapted for 

' Chappell strongly recommend it as superior in all respects to Second-hand or other India and for the Eastern Empire generally. The price includes (1) packing-cases of 

h Cheap Instruments; the advantage to pupils in practising on a good Pianoforte, with tin and wood ; (2) a suitable tuning hammer or key ; (3) a tuning fork; (4) some 

1 a perfect touch, will be found inestimable; and the price is so low as to be only additional strings; (5) a Book on Tuning and Preserving the Instrument ; (6) and 
ft attainable by the best machinery in a part of France where skilled labour is plentiful the carriage to the Docks. 

{ and cheap. CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.--To amateurs prefer- 

i CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of small size, but with ring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and COLLARD quality, the 

i the full compaes, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to small rooms, | English Model will he found the most perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate 

i yachts, boudoirs, &. Excellent for keeping in tune; and the cheapest Pianoforte | price. The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and there- 

| with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany ; 26 Guineas in Rose- fore especially adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are 

{ wood or Walnut ; ditto with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 ft. 4 in. objectionable to the tuners. In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in 

"i | all respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas, In best Walnut 


(similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas, 
An immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 
Descriptive Lists sent on Application. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
SHILLING NUMBERS, Post Free, 18, 2d.; or, Three for 3s, 4d. 
EDITED BY EDWARD F. RIMBAUL7. 


. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 15. 

5. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. Ls. 

. DALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 1s. 

. FIVE SETS of QUADRILLES as DUETS by CHARLES D’ALBERT. 1s. 


THIRTEEN SONGS by M. W. BALFE. Is, 

v. ‘TEN SONGS by the Hon, Mrs. NORTON, Is. 

+. TEN SONGS by WALLACE, 1s, 
TEN SONGS by MOZART, with ITALIAN and ENGLISH WORDS. | 1s 
rwk 





LVE SACKED SONGS by JOHN BARNETT, GEORGE BARKER, the Hon, 






















o, 28, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CH ARLES HALLE. (No. 3.) Containing 

Mre. NORTON, CHARLES GLOVER, &e. 1s, the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op, 10. Is. 
6. TWELVE SONGS by HANDEL, Editel by G. A. MACFARREN,. Is, 29, TEN CONTRALTO SONGS by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, Hon. Mrs, NORTON, &c. 1s. 
7. TEN SETS of QUADRILLES by CHARLES D'ALBERT, Ke. Is. 30. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, Edited by CHARLES HALLE, (No. 4.) Containing 
8. FORTY POLKAS by CHARLES D'ALBERT, JULIEN, KGENIG, &e. 1s. the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathetique. , 1s. 
® FIFTY VALSES by D'ALBERT, GUNG'L, LANNER, STRAUSS, LABITSKY, 31, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 5.) Containing 

i &c. Is, Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 1s, 

10. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by BRINLEY RICHARDS, Is. 32. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 6.) Containing 
Il, SIX PLIANOFORTE PIECES by WALLACE, | Is. Sonata Op. 22, and Sonata Op, 26, with the celebrated FUNERAL MARCH. Is, 
lv. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 1. ) Containing 33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 1s. 

Sonatas Nos, | and 2 of Op. 2, complete. 1s 34. CHRISTMAS ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 
Ih. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for SOPRANO and CONTRALTO VOICES. Is, and Galops. ra 
4. TEN SONGS by SCHUBERT. Is, 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. A New Selection. 1s. 
1h. KIGHTE IRISH MELODIES. Is. a6. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 1s, 
16, TWELVE Is 37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, 
7. NINE PI Ss by OSBORNE and LINDAHL, | Is. Jigs, &ec. Is. 
Ik, TWELVE SONGS by “VERDI and FLOTOW. | 1s, 38. F ASHIONABL E DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valves, Polkas, Galops, 
19, FAVOURTTE AIRS from the MESSIAH. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. Schottisches, &e. 1s. 
20, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 2.) Containing 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK. A New Selection. 1s. 

Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 1s, 40. VALSES by D’ALBERT and other Eminent Composers. 14, 
v1, NIN TANOFORTE PIECES by ALCHER and FORIA. 1s. 41, FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most Popular 
vv. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY and BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES, 1s, Operas. 1s. 
2h. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES for the PIANOFORTE, Is, | 42. ONE HUNDRED TRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 

43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s, 
The whole of the —— are Printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
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